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. STORM IN THE DESERT 



HER FATHER WAS ANXIOUS about something. Deborah, 
though only fourteen, could always sense anxiety in 
her parents. Oldest of the five children, she seemed to 
be the only one of them now who was observing their 
father, Merzah. Walking slightly ahead and apart from 
the family caravan, he kept looking at the sky, seem- 
ing not to hear the noisy antics of his young sons, who 
were making a game of circling the lazy donkeys. The 
sky did glow strangely off to the south and to the west, 
Deborah noticed, even though the flame of sunset 
should have faded by now. 

Was her mother also anxious? Deborah stole a look 
at Judith, plodding patiently alongside the last donkey, 
where baby Joel was perched atop the load. A small 
frown of worry creased the space between lier moth- 
er's finely arched brows. But the frown was not too 
new. It had been there ever since it was decided that 
the family should leave Tubali, where food was be- 
coming scarce and flocks were growing smaller for lack 
of grass and water. Though they had kinsmen at 
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Punon, one hundred desert miles ahead, it was only a 
hope that they would find an extra flock there for her 
father to herd. Deborah understood her mother's trou- 
ble-marked brow, and she felt it represented no new 
worry, like that which had come to her father this last 
hour. 

If you had some thing to face, even some bad thing, 
Deborah believed, you'd better know what it was! 

"Why do you keep looking at the sky, Father?" She 
fell into step beside Merzah, as confident of an answer 
as if she were a son and fully grown. 

He hesitated a moment, seeming reluctant to burden 
the child. But how could he keep secrets from Debo- 
rah? Her guick mind and resourceful ways had been 
something to depend on since the hour they started 
this journey, 

"It has a color I do not like," he confided. "I am 
afraid it is a sandstorm." Deborah turned an apprehen- 
sive look again toward the southwest. Her father had 
made this trip over the desert before, and was not 
easily fooled. 

As if in direct answer to their talk, the clouds seemed 
to break, roaring down on the plodding family caravan 
with incredible speed and fuiy. Deborah, seeing the 
look of helpless horror on her mother's face, whipped 
into action. She rushed back to help Joel down from 
the donkey before he was blown off, covering his baby 
face in her skirts against the lash of the stinging sand, 
before Judith could recover her power to move. Their 
three donkeys turned their rumps toward the onslaught 
ol ;ithe elements and refused to take another step, 
got the family gathered on the leeward side 
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of the beasts, where they huddled together while 
Judith fumbled in one of the packs for extra clothing. 
Each bit that she found she wrapped around the chil- 
dren's heads. Despite this added protection, they all 
began to sneeze and cough and weep. 

Talk became next to impossible their mouths were 
so clogged and muddy. The family could only huddle 
in silence, miserably enduring hour after hour after 
hour. 

Morning came, but the storm lashed on unabated. 

"Would that God would lead us to a sheltering rock 
or hill!" groaned Merzah. 

Something snapped inside Deborah. "God can't lead 
us if we stand around these donkeys!" she choked out. 
"We've got to lift up our feet as if we were going 
somewhere!" 

"Yes, let us move!" Judith gasped in agreement. 
"Even if we die moving!" 

Merzah's reddened eyes peered from his daughter to 
his wife, and then lifted. "The Lord move with usP he 
implored. He turned toward the donkeys. Tying them 
together in tandem, he pulled valiantly on the leather 
thong of the lead animal. Judith and Deborah in the 
rear shouted and beat and prodded until at last a start 
was made. The rebellious animals were hungry and 
thirsty; wet streaks below each eye showed tears of 
pain. It took an hour's battling to inch them along until 
they came upon a sort of rocky prominence that 
loomed up out of the formless sand. Merzah could not 
identify the spot, for the wind had carved and chiseled 
the face of the desert, uncovering some rocks, burying 
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others. But this semblance of shelter was welcome 
refuge. 

The younger children huddled together while Mer- 
zah and Judith and Deborah struggled with the goat- 
hair tent, which was old and weighted with encrusted 
dust. The poles were braced against the rock face and 
the covering drawn "over them. Boaz, next in age to 
Deborah, was able to help with the tying of the knots. 
At last the family huddled inside. Anchored and shel- 
tered against the rock, the tent was not likely to blow 
away. 

Judith unpacked bread and cheese, though it was so 
mixed with sand and dust they could not choke it down 
until they had sips of water and sour milk. Carried in 
skin bottles, both liquids had been protected. But how 
meager was the supply! Their fourth night was to have 
brought them to a spring; Deborah remembered the 
planning of the journey. Now, lost as they were in the 
storm, landmarks buried, would they ever find their 
way to water again? She shivered, noticing that the 
donkeys got only a bowl of water and a handful of 
grain apiece. The storm lashed on. 

Boaz and Enos and Ethan and Joel slept from ex- 
haustion, but Deborah could not sleep dirough the 
endless, suffocating hours. The storm's noises made her 
wish desperately for an offering to give, something big 
and powerful enough to appease the evil spirits that 
had aroused the desert to such arrogant defiance. From 
time to time she heard one or the other of her parents 
murmuring a prayer to the God of the Storm. 

Morning came, a murky, yellow morning. Though 
less severe^ the sand was still swirling about their shel- 
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ter. One donkey refused to rise that morning. It 
breathed hard for a while, became glassy-eyed, and 
then died. Merzah dragged it away from the tent door 
and returned in silence. The family, too frightened to 
complain, did not try to voice the questions that 
crowded their thoughts. Without their donkeys, who 
would cany the tent? Who would carry the water 
bags? Who would carry little Joel, whose blistered feet 
were bleeding? 

Though there was no sun to show it, Deborah 
thought it must be mid-afternoon when her mother 
again doled out a little water, some dust-covered crusts 
of bread, and a small portion of sour milk. They sat 
down, leaning on each other. 

"God of Israel, make the night short!" groaned Mer- 
zah. 

The wind grew less in the night. By morning, it was 
brighter, and Merzah said he expected that before long 
the sun might shine. "Come, Deborah, let us go forth 
and see what we can see. We may happen on some- 
thing." 

"Let me go too!" Boaz, lying in the corner of the 
tent, struggled to his feet, but in a moment he fell 
dizzily back on his blanket. His cheeks were too red, 
and his breath came too quickly and too noisily. The 
smaller boys, too, looked ill and listless. Deborah saw 
her parents exchange a look and shake their heads. 

"Not this trip, Boaz. Another time," Merzah prom- 
ised. 

"Deborah always gets to do everything! And she's 
only a girl. Why can't I g-g-go " His voice trailed into 
a thin sob. Judith quietly brought some water only a 
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small spoonful this time, Deborah observed apprehen- 
sively; the child swallowed hungrily and then lapsed 
into spent silence. 

Deborah went out of the tent with her father. They 
stood looking about them. The beaten, rippling sand 
stretched endlessly in every direction. 

rnt-i c**f* QTurFfifricr familiar 



finally ventured. 

Merzah shook his head slowly. "I do not recognize 
a single hill or rock/* he confessed. 

Deborah bit her lip. "Among the tools that we 
carry, which are best to dig with, Father?* 7 

"This staff that I have/' Merzah indicated. "Also, the 
shepherd's crook there. The flint-tipped bar. A tent 
pole, maybe. Why do you ask?" 

"I think we should take tools with us." 

"Why?" 

"To dig for water, in case we should find a likely 
place.' 7 

"Child," Merzah said wearily, "if by some miracle 
we should find a place to dig, there would be time 
enough then to return for took." 

So he did not think there was a chance! Deborah 
felt a stubborn core of defiance rise inside her. "If I 
carry the bar and the crook myself, Father, you would 
not object?" 

Merzah said nothing. He started out from the camp, 
his shoulders bent, his step slow and weary. Deborah 
quickly grasped the crook from where Merzah had 
leaned it against the rock; the bar holding the corner 
of the tent was replaced by a stone. With the q;ook in 
one hand and the bar in the other, she silently followed 
her father out into the vast expanse of sand. 
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As the camp behind them grew smaller and smaller, 
it seemed to Deborah that the desert said, f< I don't care. 
I don't hear you, see you, or love you. You shall die 
unless you have tooth, claw, and cunning.*' She 
clutched the tools as if they were weapons, and with 
each step she plunged first the flint-tipped bar, then 
the crook, deeply, defiantly, into the sand. 

Was it defiance that sharpened her vision? Or would 
she have seen it anyhow after a time that break off 
there in the harsh, endless stretches? Forgetting her 
fatigue, Deborah hurried off toward the cfbject. "Sticks,. 
Father!" she called, when she was near enough to see 
more clearly. "There are sticks over there." 

Merzah hurried to her side. "They look very old, 
Deborah," he said, when they had arrived at the spot. 
"The wind uncovered them/' 

"Look, Father, they are all on end/' 

"They grew here before you were born, Deborah. 
Perhaps before I was born/* 

"Sticks do not grow without water, Fatherr Debo- 
rah could not keep excitement out of her voice. 

Merzah felt excitement too, though he carefully re- 
frained from repeating the word "water." "Heaven be 
praised for your sharp eyes, child! What else do you 
see?" 

Deborah climbed to the top of a nearby mound. 
"There may be more sticks off there toward the sun!" 

"I predicted the sun would shine today. God be 
praised!" Merzah said. 

"I also see a buzzard," Deborah said suddenly, point- 
ing. A massive, ugly bird rose in the far distance, 
sweeping in on easy wing beyond the point she l^ad 
indicated a moment before. Their desert-trained eyes 
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saw Mm sweep around in a short circle about a mile 
and a half distant and then disappear. 

TDid you see him alight, Deborah?** 

"Yes, Father/* she replied, "and I can almost see him 
now." 

'Watch that spot, Deborah." 

1 am watching it. It is not far from our camp." 

"Likely he has found our dead donkey and is having 
his breakfast." 

TPoor old donkey. Feeding buzzards!** They waited 
until he took to the air again. "He is circling closer to 
us. Oh, Father, do you suppose he is looking for 
water?" 

"Buzzards are fairly stupid," Merzah said guardedly, 
as if they dared not yet find reason for hope. 

'They are smart enough to live!" Deborah coun- 
tered. ^And in this kind of country, that is something! 
Look, he isn't more than a quarter of a mile away. He 
is going to alight again. Not far from those sticks I saw 
a while ago." 

"Keep your eye on the spot where he is now, Debo- 
rah." Deborah stared hard at the spot, even after the 
bird had again taken wing. 

**He is turning back to our camp," she heard her 
father say. "Probably to eat more donkey. Have you 
marked well the spot from which he took off?" 

Deborah had not let her eyes leave the place. She 
led her father toward it, afraid even to blink lest she 
lose sight of it. Her eyelids were stinging miserably by 
the time they arrived. "They are sticks!" she cried, and 
let the tears wel up at last. 

'There is bark on these sticks," her father observed. 
**Which means there was water here long after it failed 
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up on the rocky point." Though he spoke as unhur- 
riedly as always, Deborah could see that his hands 
were trembling. 

Deborah squeezed the tears out of her eyes and 
looked around them. "Father!" she cried suddenly. 
'There are scratches on this rock! The buzzard must 
have made them. He must have been scratching for 
something. Wasn't he scratching for water, Father?" 

Already Merzah was poking the shepherd's crook 
into the fresh sand, uncovering a few stems of tough 
grass. Deborah plunged in the pick bar. The sand flew 
in all directions as they widened and deepened a hole 
beside the rock. The tuft of grass was deeply rooted; 
that meant the roots were reaching for moisture. The 
sand two feet down was moist. Merzah knelt and be- 
gan to scoop it out with his bony hands. Deborah also 
dug with her hands instead of the tools now. As the 
sand grew wetter, their joy grew greater. Finally, Mer- 
zah could contain himself no longer. 

"Spring up, O well!" He rose to his full height, pick- 
ing out of his memory the ancient Song of the Well. 
"Sing to it! The well which the princes dug, which the 
nobles of the people delved, with the scepter and with 
their staves." 

"Who would not sing on finding water in the desert!" 
Deborah whispered. 

It was not water in abundance. But there was enough 
for the parched traveler. They each scooped out a 
handful and drank, and then waited for more seepage 
so they could dip again and wash grime from their 
faces. Then they returned to the camp for bottles and 
for jars, carrying with them sticks for a supper fire. 

Deborah shouted as they approached the tent joy- 
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fully, as the family did in their salute to the first ripe 
grapes or the first sheaf of wheat in the harvest. Heads 
appeared at the tent door. iC We found water!" Deborah 
called exuberantly. Then she stopped as if struck by 
an arrow. There were not five heads at the tent door. 
There were six. A dark lad, only slightly older than 
herself, pushed his way out of the tent, Judith follow- 
ing him, 

**This is Lappidoth, of the tribe of Benjamin/* her 
mother introduced them. "He became lost from his 
caravan at the start of the storm. But he carried water 
with him when he came upon our tent. We have al- 
ready drunk from his supply. Even our donkeys have 
had a share." 

For a moment Deborah felt unreasoning anger to- 
ward this intruder. She and Merzah had made a life- 
saving discovery this day. What right had a stranger 
to come in and take away the importance of it? 

"Did you say you had found water?" the young man 
asked, after introductions were acknowledged all the 
way around. He sounded so impressed that Deborah 
felt her anger fading. After aU, there was never enough 
water on the desert. And she should be thankful that 
the children and their mother had gained relief before 
her father's and her return! Already Boaz looked 
brighter, hunkered in the sand close to the tent door, 
following with his large, dark eyes every movement 
Lappidoth made. And the smaller boys had recovered 
from their listibssness enough to play at making roads 
in the sand. 

**Moses found water. So did we!" her father said. 
c The Lord was mercif ul" He began an account of their 
expedition. Deborah found herself irritated as her 
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father's report went on. He left out the weariness and 
the despair and the desperation. And he talked as if 
the Lord had done the whole thing for them. Didn't he 
remember that it was her sharp eyes that had seen the 
sticks? And the buzzard? 

"If we hadn't watched a buzzard/* Deborah broke 
into a pause, "we might all of us be dead." 

She shouldn't have said it It sounded irreverent She 
could see how shocked her mother looked, and the dis- 
approval in her father's eyes. Lappidoth alone seemed 
neither shocked nor critical. 

"What did a buzzard have to do with your being 
saved from death?" he asked, a grin tugging at the cor- 
ners of his mouth, which was wide and friendly. 

"After all, a buzzard can see miles and miles," she 
began defensively. 

"A buzzard is no fool," Lappidoth nodded. 

"A fool couldn't stay alive in this country. That is 
why we thought he was worth watching." 

"I should say that you were no fool, too." Lappi- 
doth's voice was solemn, though the smile lurked close. 
"Not everyone would know enough to be helped by 
a buzzard." 

She could not tell if he was making fun or not Of a 
sudden, she didn't care. Her father was pointing out 
that God had blessed them by giving Deborah sharp 
eyes. So no one was left out. Not God, not herself. And, 
as it turned out, not Lappidoth. 

Lappidoth was to stay for the evening meal and for 
the night. Already her parents were arranging it. While 
she and her mother laid the fire and cooked the grain, 
Lappidoth would accompany her father back to the 
source of water. They would load the large skin bottle, 
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the two jugs, and the two small jars for dipping water 
on one of the donkeys. They would fill Lappidoth's 
skins, also, and they would bring back more wood. 

Deborah, grinding a pint of wheat in the hollowed- 
out stone that they carried, found herself thinking 
errant thoughts after her father and the young man 
had gone. She wished Lappidoth's caravan no harm, 
and she did not desire for Lappidoth the pain of sepa- 
ration from anyone. But, almost, it would seem to be 
another blessing from God on the family of Merzah if 
the youth never found the others. Surely he would 
then travel with them. 

Her mother came for the wheat and put it on to cook 
in an iron pot that Merzah had traded from a Philis- 
tine for the best sheep in his flock. There would be 
some raisins that Lappidoth had brought, a little thick 
milk, and cheese. What a feast for the desert! As she 
tended the fire, Deborah kept thinking how fitting a 
feast was this evening, with so much to celebrate the 
ending of the storm, the discovery of water, the com- 
ing of Lappidoth to their camp. 

But what if Lappidoth departed tomorrow, never to 
be seen by the family of Merzah again? Deborah re- 
fused to give in to the thought. She had refused to give 
in to the desert's harsh whisper: "You shall die unless 
you have tooth, claw, and cunning," hadn't she? And 
they had found water! 

Deborah fanned the small flame, a frown of concen- 
tration not unlike Judith's creasing her forehead. 
There must be some way to keep Lappidoth from leav- 
ing them. After all, hadn't Merzah often said that, 
under God, all things were possible? 
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DID YOU SAY YOUR CARAVAN was bound for Jerusalem?** 
Merzah asked. Their festive meal was finished, and the 
younger children were asleep inside the tent. The 
moon shone brightly on the desert sand, giving it the 
look of a vast sea. 

"That is right, sir," Lappidoth answered. < The cara- 
van had been to Punon, where the ironworks are, and 
was laden with goods. Natsir, the Canaanite who owns 
it, is a wealthy man. It was the largest and richest 
caravan I have ever traveled with." 

**Then you have traveled a lot? You have seen many 
places?" Deborah put in, her admiration for the hand- 
some stranger deepening. 

"I have traveled as helper in many caravans," Lappi- 
doth replied. "Once to Egypt, to the chief cities of 
Palestine often, even as far as Haran. I have met 
storms, chased runaway animals, suffered thirst and 
hunger many times. But this is the first time I have 
ever become lost." 

"Were you widely spaced, so that the storm cut some 
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of you off from the others?" Merzah wanted to know. 

"No, sir. It was the oddest kind of accident. A few 
hours before the stonn, a dog belonging to one of the 
camel drivers got scent of some desert animal and 
chased it, as dogs will. We didn't pay any attention 
until he came running back, rolling, jumping, yelping. 
Evidently he'd run into a huge bee's nest in a rock 
crevice near the den of the animal he was chasing, for 
there were thousands of angry bees pursuing him.'* 

"Poor dog!" Deborah breathed. 

"Poor everybody!" Lappidoth said. "The cur chanced 
to run under the belly of a donkey. He was senseless 
with pain; he didn't know where he was going. The 
donkey went wild. Two laden camels in front of him 
broke away, scattering their loads. The dog's master 
and I went after the donkey, but we couldn't catch 
him. His eyes were swollen shut, and in his blindness 
he feared every sound. The camel driver ordered me 
to keep on foEowing the donkey and to rejoin the 
caravan as soon as I got hold of him. I was doing this 
when the storm struck." 

"Our donkeys refused to move when the storm 
came," Deborah remembered. "Didn't yours?" 

"No. If anything, the storm made him wilder. Every 
time I tried to get my hand on his halter, he bolted. 
At last he ran over the edge of a cliff and broke his leg 
in the fall. I stayed with him through the storm for 
three days and nights until it became apparent he 
could never move again. Then I put him out of his 
misery. It was shortly after I left him that I stumbled 
OB your tent" 

"Bringing water and food," Judith recalled, with a 
sigh of gratitude. 
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"I carried as much as I could from the donkey's 
pack. What was left I buried in the sand nearby, with 
a cairn of rocks to mark it, to delay as long as possible 
its being eaten by vultures. If we can locate it soon, 
much can be recovered, I'm sure." 

They would go out to try to recover the things in 
the morning, Merzah promised. They would also seek 
landmarks, he added, for the storm had covered a! 
tracks and had so changed the shape of the hills that 
he had no idea where they were. 

What an awesome thing, to be lost in the desert! 
Deborah pondered it a moment as the others talked, 
letting the shivers crawl along her back. Then she 
straightened. The storm was over, they had water, and 
for the moment at least they had Lappidoth. Wasn't 
she the one who had insisted that they must lift up 
their feet as if they were going somewhere? 

"May I come with you and Lappidoth tomorrow, 
Father?" When Merzah didn't immediately reply, she 
added, "My eyes are sharp. I could help find where we 
are, maybe. Remember who first saw tike sticks?** 

Merzah chuckled. "How could I forget? Yes, child, 
yes, you may go. Your sharp eyes may be a great help 
to us." 

"I am sure. they will be," Lappidoth added quickly, 
and his smile filled Deborah with such a warm glow 
that she forgot about being lost Merzah rose. There 
were a hundred questions Deborah would have asked 
Lappidoth, but her father said it was now time for 
them all to seek the solace of rest 

It was cooler after the storm, even when the sun 
came up in a cloudless sky the next morning. They set 
out early, Merzah promising Boaz he might go on a 
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later trip to the water hole if he did not tease to accom- 
pany them on this expedition. They took a donkey to 
carry Lappidoth's goods in case they found them. 

By great good fortune, they did find them. They had 
headed southwest, reasoning that it was the direction 
from which Lappidoth must have come, since it would 
have been impossible to travel against the wind of the 
storm. It was accurate reasoning. The sun was halfway 
in its climb from horizon to overhead when they found 
the remains of the donkey. 

Lappidoth recovered the goods he had buried 
nearby: wheat, olives, raisins life-saving supplies to 
any desert traveler with food running low. After that, 
they searched for landmarks. Again it was a buzzard 
that guided them. 

Seeking the object over which they saw the distant 
bird circling, they came, finally, upon the bones of a 
camel. Lappidoth made a startled sound and began to 
smooth away some sand, uncovering tracks half -buried 
under the surface, tracks that even Deborah's sharp 
eyes had failed to detect 

"This was the camel that the dog's master rode!" he 
announced with certainty. "I recognize the tracks, be- 
cause that camel had a strangely shaped foot. One side 
of it had evidently been crushed when the animal was 
young." Deborah and Merzah watched as Lappidoth 
traced the odd mark for them. 

"This means," he pointed out, "that the camel driver 
liad trouble too. He will be wondering whether the 
donkey and I are buzzard food. He will know that I 
could never overtake him after four days of separa- 
tion." ^ 

Unreasoning happiness surged through Deborah at 
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Lappidoths words. It was Iier first ground for hope 
that their ways might not separate. 

The camel had fallen not far from the trail,, Lappf- 
doth and Merzah agreed, for there were landmarks 
familiar to them both nearby. 

They turned back toward their camp. The donkey 
protested the swift pace set by Merzah, and balked 
continuously. 

"He does not like the weight of the pack," Deborah 
commented. "He has never carried such riches before! 
Is the Canaanite Natsir as good a man to work for as 
he is wealthy?" 

"No," Lappidoth replied promptly. "I have worked 
for him only a few days. I was with another caravan 
when I went to Punon. Natsir is a hard man. He is not 
like my father was. He is not like your father." 

Merzah was deeply pleased by this unexpected com- 
pliment from Lappidoth, Deborah could tell, though 
he made no direct acknowledgment. Presently he 
asked the young man to take charge of the donkey, so 
he could get back to the tent more quickly and attend 
to the family's needs there. 

Deborah lingered to help Lappidoth, pulling at the 
halter strap while Lappidoth cajoled and threatened 
and prodded the animal/ 

"You said Natsir is not like your father was," she 
observed. "Does that mean that your father is dead?" 

"Two years ago, according to a story brought to us 
by a trusted servant, my father was murdered at 
Jericho Spring," was Lappidoth's grim reply. 

"Murdered!" Deborah echoed in horror. 

"Some Midianites were camped at the spring. They 
disputed Father's right to camp there also and to use 
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God's flowing water. It was a pretext, of course. They 
wanted to steal Father's flock of Nubian goats and his 
ten pack animals laden with wheat from Gilead. All 
this was told me by his servant Hor, who was the only 
one to escape." 

"Were the murderers caught?" Deborah cried. "Were 
they brought to justice?'* 

"Justice!" A mirthless laugh escaped Lappidoth. "By 
whose standards do you measure when you speak of 
justice? Hie Canaanites worshiping their Baalim, or 
the Philistines their Dagon? Even among the Israelites, 
who build their altars to the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, every man does what is right in his own 
eyes. Don't you see that different people mean differ- 
ent things by justice?" 

"But the criminals should be caught!" Deborah per- 
sisted. "Otherwise they may go right on killing inno- 
cent people" 

"Or selling them into slavery as the Midianites did 
Joseph, long ago," Lappidoth added. 

Deborah looked at him sharply, a question forming 
in the back of her mind. But a shout from Ethan di- 
verted her. They were in sight of the tent, and the 
small boy was running across the sand to meet them. 

"Father and Boaz went to the water hole," Ethan 
panted. "Mother said I could come meet you!" Lappi- 
doth swung the tot onto the donkey's back, and it took 
the combined efforts of both him and Deborah to get 
the animal to move the remaining distance back to the 
camp. 

Before their evening meal, Merzah called the family 
together in front of their tent shelter. In Merzah's hand 
was a small earthen pot nearly full of water. While 
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their heads were bowed, Merzah gave thanks: To God 
the Giver, who brought our fathers out of Egypt, we 
pour out before thee this water in remembrance of thy 
guidance/' 

The solemn ceremony over, they relaxed over their 
food, made more festive by the olives Lappidoth had 
brought; the boys begged Lappidoth to tell them 
stories. He explained to them how some Canaanites 
of his acquaintance might have praised the Baalim for 
the precious water their father had just poured out in 
remembrance of God, for the Canaanites thought it 
was only by pleasing the Baalim that the crops were 
made to grow. So the Canaanites made offerings on the 
high hills to assure themselves of corn, wine, oil, flocks, 
and herds. And the Israelites dwelling among them 
sometimes used the same high places for altars to the 
Lord. The children begged Lappidoth to tell them 
more stories. 

He told them of being in a chariot race in Egypt, 
filling in at the last minute for a missing driver. The 
children were fascinated and wanted to know details. 
"Three chariots were in the race," Lappidoth told 
them. "One fellow lost a wheel and was thrown in front 
of the galloping horses. I managed to avoid running 
into the wreck, but as I slowed down and swerved I 
was passed by the other chariot, which came in first" 

"That wasn't fairr Boaz protested. "You didn't cause 
the wreck, yet it cost you the race!" 

"I was more than satisfied just to come out alive," 
Lappidoth laughed. "Besides, I won a friend, which 
meant more to me than winning the race. A young 
Egyptian named Necho was the winner, and he gave 
me credit for not swinging into his path. I told him we 
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both would have been killed if I had tried that, but 
even so he has never ceased to thank me!" 

*Tell us more stories/* Ethan begged. 

Lappidoth told them other stories about Egypt. He 
told them the story of the dog and the donkey and of 
how he had become lost from his caravan. Finally the 
talk drifted to what lay ahead. 

Merzah confided to Lappidoth his doubts about 
whether or not his kinsfolk in Punon would have work 
for him. 

"Are your kinsmen traders or shepherds, sir?" Lappi- 
doth asked. 

"They do many things for a living. Achad is a smith. 
He makes some bronze tools when he can get metal. 
His wife weaves cameFs-hair cloth for tents and wool 
for tunics. The older boys care for a neighbor's flock. 
It is not good land for sheep/' 

"You come with us to Punon, Lappidoth!" Boaz 
begged. The younger children took up the plea. "Yes, 
come with us, Lappidoth. You will never find your 
caravan now. Come to Punon!" 

Deborah had never loved her brothers more than at 
this moment. But her joy was short-lived. Lappidoth 
was shaking his head. 

"Thank you very much, Boaz. Thank you, Ethan. 
Thank you, Enos. Thank you, Joel. I should like to 
travel with you. But I have business that takes me 
another direction." 

"What direction? Where?" the boys asked, disap- 
pointed. 

Lappidoth drew a map in the sand. "This is the Sea 
of Arabah," he indicated, scooping out a hollow. "Peo- 
ple sometimes call it the Sea of Salt. The Jordan River 
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empties into It here. I must make my way north and 
west across the desert we are now in, cross the Jordan 
River before it empties into the Salt Sea, and go * he 
made a mark beyond the Jordan, "to Jericho." 

Something clicked in Deborah's mind. The question 
that had nagged her when Lappidoth told her of his 
father's murder she knew what it was now that she 
must ask Lappidoth. Only she must see him alone to 
do it. 

"Lappidoth,'* Merzah began earnestly, "you have 
traveled over trade routes in all directions, and for your 
years you have seen much. Do you think I should con- 
tinue with my family to Punon? ^You have been to 
Punon. If you were in my position, what would you 
do?" 

Lappidoth sat very straight, as if growing in stature 
at being approached as an equal. "Sir, since you ask 
what I would do I would not go to Punon, nor would 
I return to Tubah. Those places are off the beaten 
road where many people go and come. They are out 
of touch with business. There the furrows of the field 
faint for rain, and the trees never clap their hands," 

"You sound like a seer, son. You talk like old Kobath, 
the soothsayer, who lives in the cave." Merzah leaned 
forward. "Old Kobath advised me, Don't go as a lone 
family across the desert. Go in a caravan only/ When 
the storm struck, I wondered if it was punishment for 
not having taken his advice. Or a warning not to go to 
Punon." 

"How interesting that you also know the seer Ko- 
bath. Our family knew him, years ago," Lappidoth 
recalled. "We didn't think he could read the future. 
Father used to say he was weather-wise. I think he was 
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buzzard-wise. He talked in high-sounding words whose 
meaning looked both east and west at the same time. 
His white beard only helped him to look wise." 

"Jon do not have a white beard, Lappidoth," Debo- 
rah said, trying to smile, but not quite succeeding. 
^Yet you are advising our family not to continue to 
Punon or return to Tubah. I am wondering fust what 
you would have us do! Stay here in the middle of the 
desert and wait for another sandstorm?*' 

"I have something else in mind/' Lappidoth chose 
his words carefully. "Beyond Jerusalem, near Raipah, 
I have some land, inherited from my father. I cannot 
possess my land until my eighteenth birthday, which 
is two years hence. It is cared for by my Uncle Arnon, 
brother of my mother, who has land that is not too far 
away. On the two tracts of land he has more flocks 
and herds than he can take care of alone. He keeps a 
house and a plot for a helper. The last time I was 
there, his tenant was planning to move, and my uncle 
was looking around for a reliable family. I would have 
you go there/* 

There was a moment of charged silence. Deborah 
scarcely dared to breathe until she heard her father's 
answer. 

"It is a dangerous journey to undertake," Lappidoth 
warned. **We could not always avoid the large cara- 
vans, which travel armed. We would go through the 
land of unfriendly Canaanites who have resented the 
inroads of desert people. Robbers especially in the 
hill country as we climb out of the Jordan Valleywill 
be a threat also. These are only a few of the hazards." 

'Traveling is always dangerous," Merzah answered, 
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after a long silence. "It is a matter of choosing between 
dangers. 7 ' 

"And between what lies at the end, 7 * Deborah could 
not resist adding. 

"Judith, you would like a house built of mortar and 
stone to live in, wouldn't you?" Merzah asked gently. 

"It is what I have dreamed of all my life!" Ms wife 
replied. 

"Son," Merzah turned to Lappidotk "If God permits 
us to reach your family land in Ramah, we shall find a 
better life there than anywhere else I know/ 1 

A glad cry escaped Deborah. "Then we are going!** 

The boys shrilled, "We are going with LappidothF 
In the yelling and running about that followed, Boaz 
picked up the shepherd's crook leaning against the tent 
and swung it in an imaginary blow at an imaginary 
attacker. "That's what 111 do to any old robber who 
tries to get us!" 

Deborah abandoned herself to the boys' mood. Point- 
ing to a distant upthrust rock, she pretended, "See 
that robber coming over the hill? I'll take care of him!" 
With her left hand she scooped up a pebble and 
swung; the whack of rock against rock proclaimed her 
accuracy. The boys applauded wildly and ran off to tie 
up the imaginary robber. Deborah and Lappidoth 
strolled after them; it was their first chance to talk 
alone. 

"When you told me of your father's murder," she 
said, "you always said, 'according to the story of his 
servant Hor.* I am wondering why you put it that 
way." 

"I did not witness his murder myself," Lappidoth an- 
swered. 
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THave you some reason to doubt it?" 

**Why do you ask?" 

^Tour intention of returning to Jericho. Is that not 
where the murder is supposed to have taken place? 7 * 

Lappidoth stopped and looked at Deborah. "I have 
never met anyone like you. Your mind is keener than 
a seer's." He hesitated. "If I tell you something, will 
you promise not to whisper it to a soul?" 

T[ do not betray secrets/* Deborah said simply. 

"I do doubt that my father was murdered. The body 
was never found. There were inconsistencies in Hor*s 
report. And I have since heard of other strange disap- 
pearances. I suspect my father may have been sold 
into slavery/* 

"Slavery!" Deborah shuddered. 

<e One cannot put one's finger on anything. But one 
travels and keeps one's eyes and ears alert. If I find no 
clues when we go through Jericho, I will return to 
Jericho after you and your people have been safely 
established in Ramah. I will keep returning to Jericho/* 

"Oh, Lappidoth, if you could only find him while 
we are with you to help youl** 

Lappidoth's hand closed over Deborah's. They clung 
to each other. "It is my problem/' he said, his throat 
tight. 1 do not wish to endanger others, least of all 
you.** 

"But it is my problem too!** Deborah cried. "You 
have made our problems yours I It must also be true 
that yours are ours, Lappidoth! Besides if we are 
truly the dbildren of God is not justice the concern 
of us all?** 
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MY SOBE TOE HUBTsP Joel wailed. 

"That is because there is work to do/* Ethan guessed 
shrewdly. 

"It also becomes worse when we are traveling/* 
added Enos, "and Joel does not want to walk." 

Boaz moved to help the smallest brother with his 
corner of the tent. "Tomorrow, when we start again, 
there will be only two donkeys. Some of the baggage 
we shall have to carry, and there will be no room for 
anyone to ride." 

Joel sat down in the sand, clutched his toe, and 
howled. 

Their father, returning with Lappidoth from the 
water hole, came to see what was the matter. 

When he had heard, Merzah gestured Joel to silence. 
"True, there will not be room on a donkey for you, but 
when your toe hurts badly, we shall stop to rest. Or if 
need be, I shall carry you. Do not act as if you are to 
be left behind, Joel." 

Lappidoth, however, squatted before Joel and ex- 

35 
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amined the bruised foot with great care. Then he rose 
and said, U I believe that if we made Joel some sandals, 
he could walk without pain." From the folds of his 
tunic he drew a heavy iron knife. Instantly the boys 
crowded around him to see even Joel, who forgot to 
limp. 

Judith, preparing to lift a skin of water from one of 
the donkeys, also paused to look. "There is a goatskin 
cloak that I brought along as an extra, but it is so full 
of holes it cannot keep anyone warm. Far better use 
for it would be in sandals/' She went to find it. 

"I have heard of iron knives," breathed Enos, "but 
I have never seen one before." 

"Where did you get it?" Boaz wondered. 

"For a time before I joined the caravan of Natsir at 
Punon, I worked in the iron mines there. I made a 
friend among the Philistine owners, who secretly al- 
lowed me to buy this knife. It cost me all I earned in 
a month." 

"May I hold it?" asked Joel. 

Judith returned presently with the tattered goatskin 
cloak, and Lappidoth set to work cutting pieces for 
JoeFs sandals and one long, thin strip to bind the 
pieces together. 

"Is there anything you cannot do expertly?" Debo- 
rah wondered in awe. 

"Some day," vowed Enos, "I will find a way to get a 
knife." 

"I seldom let anyone know I have it," Lappidoth re- 
marked. "But it is good to have about me." 

Grimness settled on his features. Deborah, observ- 
ing, understood. In quest of his father, probing into 
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the slave trade, Lappidoth might find himself in great 
danger at any time. She was glad that he was not en- 
tirely unarmed, but this tool of peaceful sandal-making 
seemed small protection. 

Throughout the day of preparation for their journey 
Lappidoth continued his work. Judith washed their 
garments, keeping Merzah busy with trips to the water 
hole. Deborah baked the bread they would eat along 
the way, while her brothers shook their belongings free 
of the storm's sand and bundled them again for pack- 
ing. By nightfall Lappidoth had pieced together san- 
dals for them all. 

They rose at the first hint of dawn, packed the don- 
keys, and set forth, turning hopeful faces toward the 
north and the west, where Ramah lay. In the desert 
wastes where the storm had struck them, so far inland 
from the Sea of Salt, so far east and south of the Jor- 
dan River, it was hard to imagine that fertility and 
greenness such as Lappidoth described could exist. 
They asked him to tell them more and more about it. 
As they pressed on, he kept them entertained with 
stories repeating the ones they had heard about the 
chariot race and the donkey that was stung by the 
bees, and telling them new ones. 

Day by day they put the slow, hard miles behind 
them. The parched desert landscape gave way to 
greenness here and there; on their third day they saw 
an occasional clump of trees. The distance between 
springs lessened. On the fifth day they began to come 
upon other travelers, usually small groups like them- 
selves, for Lappidoth had carefully skirted the better, 
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more traveled routes of Moab, which the large cara- 
vans often used. 

But there would be no avoiding heavy traffic now, 
Lappidoth announced. The tilled land they had begun 
to see, the green hillsides, the grazing flocks all meant 
they were nearing the Jordan River. 

The Jordan River! The children's steps quickened, 
and excitement tinged their voices as they talked about 
it. Not one of them had ever seen a big river. They 
asked Lappidoth all manner of questions: Where did 
the water come from? Where did it go? Did the river 
flow straight or crooked? Was it deep or shallow? 

It was now one and now another, Lappidoth told 
them. It began with the snows melting off Mount Her- 
mon and other mountains in the north, and it ended 
in the Sea of Salt- "After the snows melt, the water is 
carried through the northern plains into the Waters of 
Merom," Lappidoth explained. "Then, as the river 
drops down t6 the Sea of Chinnereth, the current be- 
comes swift, the water is deep, and there are many 
waterfalls. But between the Sea of Chinnereth and the 
Sea of Salt, it curls back and forth like a lazy snake, 
slowing down and flattening out in many places so that 
there are fords where people may wade across." 

"Which is what we are going to do!" Deborah re- 
minded her brothers. 

"If my sore toe hurts,'* Joel said anxiously, "may I 
carry my sandals in my hands and cross the river on a 
donkey?" 

Everyone laughed, and Joel was reassured that he 
would not have to go into water too deep for him. 
Lappidoth, walking slightly ahead of the others as they 
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climbed a small hill, turned around suddenly. "A cara- 
an Is coming, a large camel caravan. Give them ample 
room/* He eased everyone into a wide space at the side 
of the road. The children huddled against Judith and 
Deborah and the donkeys, while Merzah and Lappi- 
doth stood next to the road. The first camel drivers, 
having no cause to slow down, nodded to the strangers. 
Some men on foot came next, looking neither to right 
nor to left, and there was a jangle as they walked. The 
children's eyes bugged out when they saw why, for on 
each man was a chain fastened from wrist to anHe. 
More camels followed, and finally the caravan was 
past. 

''Why did the men wear chains?** the boys all spoke 
at once to Lappidoth. 

"They are slaves," Lappidoth kept his voice even 
with an effort. "1! they were not chained, they might 
try to escape." 

"Where are they going?" 

"Probably to another land where they will fetch a 
better price. Or, if they were stolen instead of bought 
in the first place, to a different country so their friends 
or their family cannot find trace of them and make 
trouble for the ones who kidnapped them. 5 * 

Feeling welled up in Deborah so strongly it almost 
choked her. But she had promised Lappidoth not to 
betray his secret 

"When slavery is so horrible/* she cried out, "why 
doesn't someone do something about it?" 

"Not all slaves are treated cruelly, remember," Mer- 
zah said, to comfort Deborah. "The Israelites have 
long practiced certain prohibitions in the handling of 
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slaves. And there are even instances where slaves with 
a kind owner may have a better living than freemen 
who have no wealthy master to provide for them/* 

"Father!" Deborah gasped. "You sound as if you be- 
lieve in slavery!" 

"It would be useless for me to believe in it or not to 
believe in it, Deborah/' he said patiently. "Whether for 
good or for ill, slavery has always existed. Would you 
change the world?** 

"Yes!" Deborah declared. "I would!" 

Her father stopped to stare at her. "Child, child!'* He 
shook his head sadly. "I see I have failed in teaching 
you. Only God can change the world!" 

"I did not mean to dispute that, Father!" Deborah 
was suddenly humble. "But if we are truly the children 
of God according to the promise given to Abraham 
that is, if through us all the peoples of the earth are to 
be blessed, isn't it required of us to work for laws to 
correct such injustices? Or for the enforcement of those 
laws that already exist if they do exist" She turned 
to Lappidoth for help. 

"The Egyptians have their laws," Lappidoth said, 
"and the Philistines, and the Ammonites, and the Baby- 
lonians. And occasionally one finds a judge, a wise man 
whose authority is recognized in his community, who 
is able to rule on a case. If there were any way to en- 
force it, the old Canaanitish law, which is also the 
Israelite law, would be adequate: 'Whosoever stealeth 
a man or is found in possession of him shall be put to 
death/ The trouble is, once stolen and marked as a 
slave, a man usually has no one to turn to, and he is 
hardly in a position to accuse his kidnappers or to de- 
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maud a manumit setting himself free. Unless there are 
people, like you say, who take it on themselves to help 
the cause of the oppressed * 

Deborah turned back to her f ather, **But when a man 
is kidnapped and sold, that is contrary to the command 
against stealing given by God to Moses. If we were to 
help a man wrongfully enslaved to recover his free- 
dom, wouldn't we be acting as true children of God? 
Isn't that part of not giving in to the false values of 
false gods in a new landF* 

Merzah did not answer, and his face wore a baffled 
look as they trudged onward. But Lappidoth's did not. 
Fierce approval kindled the look Lappidoth flashed at 
Deborah, firing her with determination never to forget 
this cause on which she and Lappidoth shared such 
burning conviction. 

Seeing the frightened expressions on the faces of the 
younger children, they changed the subject. Lappidoth 
talked of well-known sights they would soon see: of 
the plains beyond the Jordan that had been crossed by 
more tribes, caravans, armies, even kings, than any 
other place in the world. He told them about Jericho, 
where they might camp the night following this one, 
how the jutting stones they would see were once 
homes, public buildings, and defense walls, before 
Joshua advanced with trumpet's blare and destroyed 
the city in the name of the God of Hosts. The children 
were fascinated with the stories about Jericho, and 
they plied Lappidoth with questions. 

" 'God rattled it down; all the earth shooF was the 
way an old man in one of our caravans said his father 
described it to him. Other people say the fall of Jericho 
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cannot be explained unless there were traitors within 
as well as earthquakes without. I heard another man 
say once that he thought there were Jerichos piled on 
Jerichos in the lifeless pile that forms the hill back of 
the famous Jericho Spring. You can look at the ruins 
and make up your own story. There will be no one to 
dispute you." 

The boys 7 eyes sparkled with excitement. 

"Not by yourselves, though!'* Lappidoth added a 
warning. 

"Why not?" 

"It is not safe. You must stay with your father or 
mother at all times. People from every land will be 
camping at the Fountain of Jericho." 

"Bad people?" 

"Bad people and good people. Only they do not wear 
labels. An honest smith may be so fierce looking you 
will take him for a slave trader, while a slave trader 
may put on a nice open manner purposely to deceive 
you as to his real business. But here, I was not going 
to let the talk get off onto slaves againl" 

"I still do not understand what a slave trader is," 
Boaz said. 

"If a man can buy a slave for as little as a gold dinar 
or two," Lappidoth explained, "and take him some- 
where else and sell him for ten, he has made a good 
profit. Or if he steals a freeman and sells him as a 
skve, he has paid nothing, and all is profit! Now let us 
turn our thoughts to something pleasant like where 
we shall camp for the nigjit." 

An olive grove lay ahead, a beautiful, evenly spaced 
orchard that looked cool and inviting. A stone house 
sat beyond it, and Lappidoth offered to go back and 
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see if the owner would give Ms permission for them 
to camp in the grove. 

He had gone but a few steps down the path when a 
pack of ferocious dogs darted out from the house, 
growling murderously. Merzah seized the crook in 
alarm, but Lappidoth waved the older man back. He 
began to talk to the dogs in a quiet voice ? not slacken- 
ing his pace. The animals circled uncertainly; then, 
instead of leaping at Lappidoth's throat, they followed 
at an uneasy distance. 

"What have you done to my dogs?** Hie man at the 
door seemed quite angry. 

Lappidoth explained that the dogs probably sensed 
he was not afraid of them and meant them no harm; 
then he asked if they might camp in the grove. 

"I have those dogs to keep out intruders like you!" 
The man's voice was a bark very like that of his dogs. 
"Campers would ruin my fruit trees and steal my goats 
and trample my grass!" 

Lappidoth turned to go. '"Maybe you are not that 
kind, though/' the man added, surprisingly, "since you 
are the first person ever to walk past my dogs. Camp 
by that spring yonder. Keep your donkeys and your 
children between the spring and the road. And don't 
let me catch any of you in my fruit trees!" With that, 
he disappeared into his house. 

"It's not exactly the warmest welcome we ever re- 
ceived!" Deborah laughed, as they set up camp. "But 
weVe never had grass-cushioned ground like this, 
either!" 

Their host appeared presently, as if still suspicious of 
what the campers might do to his property. Merzah 
said affably, "You mentioned having goats. I wonder 
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if we could interest you in trading a measure of wheat 
for some fresh milk or cheese?" The stranger examined 
Merzah's wheat, running his fingers through it, and 
eyed the amount carefully. "I have more milk and 
cheese than I can use," he said finally. "I will trade." 

The children, having gone without fresh milk so 
many days, drank hungrily. For the first time, the 
weathered face of the olive grove owner wore a look 
of pleasure. He even went back for another skin of 
milk when the first one was emptied, and he did not 
demand more wheat in exchange for it. 

"This must be the land of milk and honey!" Boaz 
breathed, when his mother told him he could drink 
more. A rusty laugh escaped the olive grower. 

"Watch outl" he warned. "Too much milk can be like 
too much honey. Have you ever heard of the saying, 
Too much honey maketh the stomach turn over'?" 

Boaz shook his head solemnly. 

" *When does pleasure become pain?' " the other one 
countered. 

Again Boaz shook his head, not understanding. 

"Too much food, too much wine, too much money, 
too much land, too much house, too much work, too 
much idlenessit is just like too much honey." Boaz 
brightened, for he almost understood now. 

"Not such a sweet idea, eh?" The stranger clapped 
his thigh with pleasure over the joke he had made. 
Boaz began to laugh, and everyone joined in, until 
the olive grove rang with the sound of merriment. 

"When did we ever have too much of anything?" 
Judith mused, in the relaxed pause that followed. 

"Too much sandstorm!" Merzah winked at Lappi- 
doth, and the round of laughter started up again. 
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Deborah thought, THow Eghthearted we are! I never 
thought we would be able to look back and make jokes 
about the sandstorm!** 

*I have not had such sweet-tasting milk," Lappidoth 
remarked sociably to their host, "since my childhood 
days when my father kept Nubian goats. Are your 
goats also of some special breed? 7 * 

The stranger's face darkened. ''What business o 
yours is it what kind of goats I have?'* He seized his 
skin of milk and turned to go, muttering, T should 
have known better than to let campers stop on my 
land!" 

"What in the world is the matter with that man?" 
Deborah gasped, when he had stalked out of hearing. 

"At first I thought he was only lonely," Judith ob- 
served, -puzzled. "So many times people have an un- 
friendly crust that conceals a loneliness underneath. 
And he did seem to enjoy everything so, for a little 
while" 

"I thought the same," Merzah remarked. "I had it 
figured out that because of his unfriendly dogs he*d 
been too long shut off from people and that was all 
that was the matter with himthat he was a fine fellow 
when you got to know him." 

"Maybe the unfriendly dogs have more to do with 
his strange ways than one would at first suspect," 
Lappidoth said thoughtfully. "Maybe the man is more 
afraid than he is lonely." 

"Of what, I wonder?" Deborah mused. 

The puzzling actions of the man were forgotten next 
morning in the excitement of reaching the Jordan 
River. The crossing was a big event. Lappidoth and 
Merzah guided the loaded donkeys across first; Merzah 
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remained on the far shore with the baggage while 
Lappidoth returned with the donkeys. Ethan and Enos 
were put onto the back of one, and Boaz and Joel onto 
the other's. Deborah and her mother, refusing to wait 
for the donkeys to be brought back a third time, car- 
ried their sandals and stepped laughingly into the cur- 
rent behind the donkeys. 

"The biggest waters of the world!'* Boaz whooped, 
lacking his feet in the water. 

"Our donkeys are the smartest and bestest donkeys 
in the whole world, too!" Enos said, sucking in his 
breath and clinging tightly to the animaTs neck as 
Lappidoth coaxed it into deeper water. 

"They don't get sore toes like Joel!" Ethan called, 
but Joel was too busy trailing his feet in the cool river 
to pay any attention. 

When they reached the other shore, they spread out 
the things that had gotten wet. Merzah told them sto- 
ries of their forefathers while they rested and sunned 
themselves on the sandy bank. "My grandfather was 
among the ten Israelite tribes who crossed this river a 
hundred years ago," he proudly reminded his children. 
"He was eighteen when they entered Canaan. Soon he 
moved back to the eastern side and became a herds- 
man among the Reubenites." 

*lt was probably at this very ford that our great- 
grandfather crossed the Jordan, wasn't it, Father?" 
Deborah mused. "Doesn't it give you a feeling of being 
part of something big, something that goes on and on 
and on? As if there were a purpose to our coming here 
at this moment, rather than its being the accident of a 
sandstorm!" 

Tour words remind me of a man of God I heard 
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once when I was a small child,* Lappidoth told her* 
T[ was greatly impressed, even though he was a for- 
bidding person." 

Merzah thought that if they were to reach Jericho 
before dark, they had better be on their way. Reluc- 
tantly they packed the animals and left the river. The 
trail was a well-worn one now, and they met more 
and more people as the hours passed: people traveling 
in small groups and in large caravans, people with 
camels, people with donkeys., people whose speech was 
strange, people whose features were different, people 
who called out a greeting, and people who stalked by 
in grim silence. 

More people awaited them at the Fountain of 
Jericho. It was not quite dark when they arrived. The 
hill of the ruins loomed grim and silent, and in the 
valley below, where the ample spring gushed forth, 
people were swarming. 

The family of Merzah, from the quiet pastures of 
Tubah, far from the great routes of trade, had never 
seen so many people together before. Here, Deborah, 
thought, must be people from every land where men 
lived, and people of every tongue. Their voices rose in 
a swelling discord of sound, the excited sound of men 
exchanging news from far pkces, the harsh sound of 
men haggling over a bargain, the violent sound of 
quarreling. In one place they could see two struggling 
in the midst of shouting spectators. Families like their 
own huddled together anxiously around small camp- 
fires. At some distance was camped a caravan of trade, 
with armed guards posted. 

They filled their waterskins at the spring and then 
made their way beyond to a spot dose beside a hill, 
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which would offer some protection and was out of the 
way of the crowds. They had unloaded the donkeys 
and tethered them to graze when an even louder com- 
motion in the crowded area below drew their attention. 
From their camp they could watch without being 
caught up in the trouble. And trouble it was, to judge 
by all the shouting. 

"Fetch me a smith, and be quick about it!" A lordly 
Canaanite had descended from a chariot and was in- 
dicating a damaged wheel. He loudly cursed the rough 
camel road through the Geba highlands over which he 
had come. His hostlers scurried about, calling, and 
presently returned to the chariot with a heavy-shoul- 
dered, slow-moving man. 

Lappidoth muttered, **I have seen that man when I 
have been here before. He is a Philistine, the head of 
the ironworks here." 

The charioteer wanted his wheel fixed at once, night 
or no. He was on business for the Canaanite King 
Jabin and could tolerate no delay. The Philistine gave a 
shrug of his brawny shoulders and turned to walk 
away. Instantly fresh shouting broke out, yelling and 
cursing in many tongues. The Philistine paid no atten- 
tion. 

"The Canaanite will not get another smith," Lappi- 
doth commented, "for all his roaring. Any smith who 
offended the Philistine would find himself without iron 
to work." 

At this moment a tall, black-bearded man emerged 
from the caravan camp and made his way toward the 
chariot. Lappidoth muttered an exclamation. 

"You know the black-bearded one?" asked Deborah. 

Lappidoth nodded, "That is Natsir." 
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All of them watched intently as the owner of the 
caravan from which Lappidoth had been lost ap- 
proached the Canaanite. 

"Has he been injured, that he walks so unsteadily?*" 
Deborah wanted to know. 

"No/* replied Lappidoth. "Every evening he plies 
himself with wine. Well, he seems to know the chariot- 
eer. I wonder what that means? 7 ' 

"You wanted to learn more about this Natsir/* said 
Deborah. "Will you not return to his employment?** 

"We can make our way on to Ramah by ourselves/* 
Merzah offered. 

Lappidoth shook his head. "Without the donkey and 
his load, I would not dare return to Natsir^ especially 
when he is drunk. But I am curious about his acquaint- 
ance with the charioteer. I think I shall slip down and 
mingle with the crowd to see what I can learn/ 7 

Fear gripped Deborah as Lappidoth disappeared 
into the gathering dusk. The desert sandstorm, the 
fierce dogs in the olive grove, now seemed small dan- 
gers compared with what might happen to Lappidoth 
in the midst of that brawling, lawless mob. 

The family had some food, but Deborah suggested 
that they not light a fire, so as to remain unnoticed if 
possible. She could eat little because of anxiety. The 
little boys grew sleepy and were put to bed, and still 
Lappidoth did not return. Finally Deborah could 
stand it no longer. 

"Couldn't we go look for him, Father? Who knows 
what might have happened?" 

*I cannot leave your mother and the children/* Mer- 
zah said. 

But Judith insisted there was no reason for trouble 
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to out their camp; they had so little to tempt rob- 
bers. Deborah quietly picked up five or six stones the 
size of her fist and placed them in the folds of her robe. 
Then she and her father set out, avoiding the scattered 
campfires as much as possible and taking care to at- 
tract no attention. 

For a time they moved about in the area where ven- 
dors had set up temporary markets, pretending to look 
at the wares. And there, presently, Lappidoth walked 
by, looking at them but not speaking. Puzzled, they 
walked after him until he stopped behind a clump of 
bushes, where no one was passing close by. 

T[ thought it best for us not to be seen together," 
Lappidoth spoke in guarded tones. "I have learned 
what I wanted to know. I managed to get near the 
ironworks without being noticed. With the wine, Nat- 
sir forgot to lower his voice.'* 

**And what did you hear?** asked Deborah. 

TThey struck a three-way bargain. The smith agreed 
to fix the Canaanite's chariot wheel at once for four 
pieces of gold from Tyre, but he so agreed only after 
Natsir had first placed a large order with him. An order 
for three dozen metal ankle bands, three dozen metal 
wrist bands, and three dozen pieces of chain, each with 
twenty links and fasteners,** 

*1 thought/* said Merzah, "that the wealthy Natsir 
traded in iron from Punon, and olives, and wheat.** 

TPlainly," said Lappidoth, <c he deals also in slaves. 
I need no further proof.** 

'"Then Natsir ordered these things from the smith to 
lielp the Canaanite charioteer?** asked Deborah. "Do 
you know why?** 
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'That I did not find out. That, nor why the man Hor, 
who was once my father's servant, should be among 
the hostlers of the charioteer," 

"You saw him?" 

"I could not be sure. I feared to get too close, since 
he might see and recognize me.'* 

"I think we had aH better return to our camp/* Mer- 
zah suggested. 

Lappidoth said, 1 will join you soon. I shall go this 
way, and you go that/' He moved away quickly and 
quietly. 

Deborah and her father turned to go. They were 
stopped by a sudden shouting. 

'Thief! Thief!" The noise came from the direction 
Lappidoth had taken. A small clump of thorn trees 
blocked Deborah's view, and she ran aside a little way 
to see. 'Thief ! Sneak! Traitor!" It was Natsir and the 
charioteer. Evidently they had been walking along to- 
gether and come face to face with Lappidoth. 

"This thief of a boy stole a donkey from me!" Natsir 
bawled. "A donkey with a load of valuable supplies! 
Stole it from me in the desert and escaped in a sand- 
storm." 

Lappidoth stood very still, while a crowd surged up 
on the other side. Deborah felt a thrill of admiration 
for Lappidoth's courage, although fear for him swelled 
in her throat. 

"The accusation my former employer makes is false,** 
Lappidoth said coolly. "If he will listen, I will tell him 
what happened." 

"Thief ! I want none of your Hesl" Natsir started for 
Lappidoth, his arm raised to strike. The charioteer 
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started moving, also, coming to the side and making a 
circle to get behind Lappidoth. As he went he drew 
a sword, many times the size of Lappidoth's iron knife. 

Deborah clutched her robe in terror. As she did so, 
she felt the stones she had gathered before they left 
the camp. Quicker than thinking, she seized one in her 
left hand, drew back her ann, and hurled it with all 
her strength. 

Hie charioteer made no outcry. He threw both arms 
high, tossing the sword in the air, and pitched forward 
to the ground, the sword clattering in front of him. 

Lappidoth glanced half around, but at that moment 
Natsir came on with a sudden rash. Lappidoth seemed 
to stagger backward. Actually, it was only a sidewise 
step, perfectly timed. Natsir crashed against the boy, 
but his speed carried him on over, flying, to land full 
length in the midst of the thorn trees. 

A wild yell burst from him. The increasing crowd 
suddenly broke into harsh laughter. Natsir's howling 
rose above the noise. 

**Get me a healer! Get me oil! Get me hot water! I 
swear vengeance! I call upon the gods." 

Then suddenly Deborah found herself between her 
father and Lappidoth, being hustled away toward the 
darkness and the hillside. They arrived at their camp 
site, gasping. 

*You should leave here immediately," Lappidoth 
urged. **When Natsir recovers from his wine and his 
thorns, he will send men to search for me. If someone 
has noticed that I have been with you, you will be in 
great danger. I will give you directions for getting to 
Ramah.* 
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Merzah was already unfastening the donkeys. "We 
will leave, Lappidoth, but not without you/' 

Lappidoth argued, "I am close to finding what I 
seek. I should stay here." 

"Now you will find nothing here but danger to your 
life/' Judith spoke from where she had been wakening 
the boys, hushing their complaints and questions. 
"Come with us now, and you can return later, when 
you are not being hunted/* 

*Uut I will endanger you/' protested Lappidoth. 

**Wear this long cloak, take the shepherd's crook, and 
walk bent over/* Deborah directed. "If anyone sees 
you in the darkness, he will suppose you are my 
father's father/' 

In a few moments the donkeys were loaded, and the 
party moved away into the night. Once, as they passed 
a campfire, someone rose and peered out at them. 

"It is a shameful thing," Merzah grumbled loudly, 
*that a poor family with scarcely enough food for its 
journey cannot even sleep in peace because of shout- 
ing and fighting. Surely there must be some quieter 
place along the road to Bethshemesh." 

The man who had looked at them sat down again, 
and a laugh rose from the group around the campfire. 
The family of Merzah could only hope that his words 
had been truly misleading, both as to why they were 
leaving and where they were going. 

When they reached the shoulder of the hill they had 
to stop and let the donkeys blow. They looked back at 
the winking campfires around the Fountain of Jericho. 

So far, thanks be to God, there was no sign of pur- 
suit! 
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IN THE PROMISED LAND 



A STRANGE SENSE OF UNBEAUTY marked, for Deborah, 
that terror-filled night on the Jericho road. It did not 
seem possible that they, the simple family of Merzah, 
could be fugitives like this, that Lappidoth was in 
hourly danger of being murdered, that some new 
threat to all of them lurked just beyond each curve of 
the twisting road. Even the inn where they stopped at 
some indefinite hour between midnight and dawn did 
not provide the refuge they so desperately sought. 

They planned, at first, not to stop at the inn that lay 
ahead, They wished to avoid people if possible, and 
they intended to press on as fast as they could while 
it was still dark. Only a few hours of travel remained 
on the Jericho road, Lappidoth told them. There was 
a spot a few miles beyond the inn where they could 
leave this too-well-traveled route and make their way 
over a stubborn Mil to the trail to Ramah, which was 
isolated and safe by comparison. 

They were nearing the inn and making their plans 
to hurry past it quietly when they heard the distant 

54 
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clatter of hoofbeats behind and below them, and tie 
echo of chariot wheels against die rock walls of the 
canyon. Judith froze in horror, and the younger chil- 
dren ran over and clung to her. Merzah instinctively 
drove the donkeys toward the edge of the road, but 
there was no rock or bush behind which they could be 
hid. Deborah, her heart pounding, followed Lappidoth 
in his climb to a flat-topped rock that commanded a 
view of the valley below. In the eerie moonlight they 
saw a chariot rounding a curve on the road over which 
they had come; it was ascending with incredible speed. 

"Quickly!'' Lappidoth took command. **We will risk 
the inn after all. It lies only a stone's throw ahead. 
There is no good place for hiding this side of it. Let 
me do the talking. I know the innkeeper Dekron 
slightly; I have lodged there before." He shed Mer- 
zah's cloak and handed Boaz the shepherd's crook that 
had been part of his old man's masquerade. 

Speechless with panic, they followed Lappidoth, 
huddling outside the locked gates while he called 
loudly to the innkeeper. Presently a torch was lit and 
thrust through a small window. Deborah fought the 
urge to shrink from its light and from the scrutiny she 
knew they were receiving from the unseen eyes behind 
the opening. A sleepy voice asked several questions. 
Apparently the answers given by Lappidoth and Mer- 
zah satisfied the man that this was a harmless family 
caravan, and Lappidoth held out a coin to show they 
had money to pay. The gates swung slowly open, and 
then, after they entered the courtyard, creaked shut 
behind them. But the man was maddeningly slow in 
indicating where the donkeys should be stabled, and 
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he had not even begun to show them to their own ac- 
commodations when the noise of the chariot wheels, 
nearer now, arrested his attention. Deborah held her 
breath. Would the chariot pass by, or would it stop? 
If it stopped* would the innkeeper allow it to enter? 

It did stop. A voice called out an imperious request 
for entrance. The innkeeper called back a name, un- 
intelligible to Deborah. A single affirmative answer, 
and the innkeeper moved to open the gates with a 
speed he had seemed incapable of a moment before. 

Two huge and frightening horses pranced into the 
courtyard. The driver stepped down from the chariot 
and with one swift movement tied the animals to a 
halter post. As the innkeeper swung the gates shut and 
fastened the bar, Deborah leaned weakly against a 
donkey for support, for it seemed to her that it could 
be only a matter of minutes now until they would all 
be destroyed by the vengeance of the hateful chari- 
oteer. 

"Nechor Deborah wasn't sure who had said the 
word, but she had an impression it was Lappidoth. 
The stranger whirled at the sound, and stood peering 
at them through the dim light for a moment. Then he 
and Lappidoth ran toward each other. Deborah could 
not tell, when their bodies met, which had the better 
hold. She strained her eyes for a glimpse of the enemy's 
sword, instinctively reaching for another stone from 
the folds of her cloak. No stone was there. Then it 
dawned on Deborah she was not witnessing a fight, 
tout an embrace! It was incredible. She took a swift 
step forward to see the stranger's face. This was not 
the Jericho charioteer who had gone down under the 
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stone she had thrown! This was a young man, swarthy 
skinned, with daring dark eyes and a flashing smile. 

"Lappidoth! Lappidoth! I was afraid they had done 
away with you for sure!" he was saying. 

"You told me you were . . /* the innkeeper's voice 
rose angrily as he walked toward the pair. But Ms 
sentence was not finished. In another lightning move- 
ment, the chariot driver lunged at the innkeeper, 
clapped a hand over his mouth, and pinned Ms arms 
to his sides. 

"Get me something to tie Mm up with,* their amaz- 
ing new friend commanded. Lappidoth took some 
thongs from a donkey pack and bound the man's an- 
kles, then Ms wrists, together. The innkeeper ceased to 
struggle. 

"This is Necho," Lappidoth explained to the breath- 
less family, "my friend from Egypt, where we once 
drove in a chariot race together. How or why he has 
come here now I would not be able to tell you" 

"I remember Necho!" Boaz shouted. "You told us 
the story about the chariot race wMle we were crossing 
the desert/' The children crowded around the swarthy 
stranger. 

"I got into Jericho late last night/* he explained. "I 
was to meet a representative of Jabin to arrange the 
sale of some horses. But the poor fool had been 
knocked out in a fight. A fight with you, Lappidoth, 
I gathered. Natsir, Jabin's henchman, was making a 
great commotion, swearing vengeance in five tongues 
on a thieving donkey boy named Lappidoth. He was 
ordering his men to search every camp at Jericho. I 
did enough investigating to satisfy myself you were 
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either dead or Bad made a getaway, Lappidotk I rea- 
soned you would not have tried to escape toward the 
Jordan River. So I tried this road/* 

A sputtering sound came from the innkeeper, but his 
words were too muffled by the gag Necho had tied 
about his mouth to be intelligible. 

^Why do you tie up this poor man?" Deborah cried. 
THe has done nothing except admit us to his inn, after 
we wakened him out of a sound sleep. He also admit- 
ted you, Necho." 

**When he thought I was the charioteer you found so 
troublesome in Jericho, he admitted me!" Necho's eyes 
flashed. 

^So you pretended you were the other charioteer to 
gain entrance! That was the name the innkeeper 
calledr Deborah began to understand now. "But why 
should the innkeeper be punished? After all, you are 
the one who tricked him, not he who tricked you. Why 
should he be bound up as if it were the other way 
around?^ 

"To keep his tongue from wagging to the wrong 
people/* Necho snapped, "until I have got Lappidoth 
safely away from here. Also, to make sure the man 
does not communicate with his employer. It may sur- 
prise you to know that the real owner of this inn is 
Natsir." 

Deborah gasped. So also did Lappidoth. "If this inn- 
keeper is in Natsi/s employ/' Lappidoth ground out, 
*we must not, indeed, let him get away from us. At 
least not until I have questioned him about many 
things I need to knowF 

Talk can come later," the Egyptian decided. "We 
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dare not lose more time here. Natsir will be dispatch- 
ing searchers to the roads, no doubt, when it becomes 
evident you are not to be found at Jericho if he has 
not done so already!" Necho heaved the innkeeper 
into an upright position and lifted him onto the chariot 
floor. "Is there room for you to stand on the other side, 
Lappidoth? If so, we can wedge this half-Philistine 
partner to Natsir between us and get away from here. 
At once!" 

Lappidoth tried the small space. **We can crowd him 
in, aU right. But I cannot leave my friends like this, 
Necho, in terrible danger." 

Merzah spoke up quickly: **We are not the ones 
Natsir is looking for, Lappidoth. It is you. We can set 
out on foot after you have gone* Even if they overtake 
us, his men are not likely to molest a lone family with 
so many small children and so few possessions that 
they can be packed on the backs of two tired donkeys. 
After the hunt has died down, we can meet you, I am 
sure. Let us agree on a place far removed from here/* 

Lappidoth cast a distraught look at Deborah, 

"We will be safer without you than with you, Lappi- 
doth," she said, her voice resolute. 

Lappidoth did not try to protest further. While Mer- 
zah moved to open the gates, he called out directions* 
describing landmarks that lay ahead and identifying in 
detail for Merzah the isolated spot far beyond the 
Jericho road that would be their meeting place. 

Merzah moved to untie the horses. One of them 
reared, and Joel began to whimper in fright. But in a 
moment the expert hand of Necho had brought the 
horse under control; he reined them around the court- 
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yard and out through the open gates onto the road, 
where they disappeared at a full gallop. 

*Natsir*s men are not likely to catch up with that 
very quickly!"* Ethan grinned as the sound of hoofbeats 
rapidly dimmed. 

^Unless the Jericho smith has that other man's 
chariot wheel fixed by now,*" Boaz observed. Debo- 
rah's breath caught She had not thought of that possi- 
bility. But her sharp ear could catch no new sound on 
the road below them. All was silence now, except 
for the creak of the gates when Merzah closed them, 
and the slow clop of their own donkeys as they set 
out on the road that Lappidoth and his rescuer had 
taken. 

**With each step we take, we put Jericho farther and 
farther behind us," Deborah encouraged her tired little 
brothers. "Natsir and his slaves! Crumbling walls and 
fighting men! I hope we never have to look at Jericho 



"Nowhere can we completely escape wicked peo- 
ple/* Merzah*s patient voice reminded her. 

T[ know. As you have often pointed out to us, Father 
there is no Garden of Eden any more.'* Deborah 
sighed. "Unless/' she added, in a sudden upsurge of 
spirit, "we make our own! Have we forgotten, we are 
heading for a new and better land?'* 

They plodded ahead in silence for a time, each busy 
with his own thoughts. "Speaking of wicked people/* 
Judith then resumed, T can't help wondering about 
that innkeeper Dekroil What do you suppose Lappi- 
cfoth and his Egyptian friend will find out about him? 
And what wil they do with the man?" 

It turned out that it had not been decided, yet, 
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what to do with Dekran. Still bound at the wrists, the 
innkeeper was with Necho and Lappidoth when the 
family of Merzah finally arrived at the appointed meet- 
ing place late that evening. After their first gkd greet- 
ings and expressions of thankfulness over not being 
overtaken, their talk naturally turned to the captive, 

"I have found out from him what I needed to know,** 
Lappidoth said, with a significant look at Deborah. Tf 
we keep him, it will not be for further information. It 
will be for other reasons.** 

"The safest thing,* Necho insisted, "would be to torn 
him over to me. There are many places along many 
roads where I can dispose of him in a variety of 
ways!" His shoulders lifted in a suggestive shrug that 
sent a shiver through Deborah. 

"You see, we dare not just turn him loose, or let him 
return to the inn, for our own safety/' Lappidoth ex- 
plained. 

"I do not want to return to the inn!" Dekron pleaded. 
"Anything but that" 

"Then you dislike working for the Canaanite Nat- 
sir?" Merzah asked. 

"I do not work for Natsir! I am his slave! Or what 
amounts to that,** the man groaned, "I did not know 
his real business when he employed me to run the inn. 
When I arrived in this strange country, I thought it 
was a common inn with an uncommonly good trade, 
being on the Jericho road. It seemed like a chance to 
prosper, for I was allowed to keep half of all I col- 
lected. Then one day some special people were left 
off from a caravan for me to quarter. These men had a 
guard at all times and were not permitted, by order 
of Natsir, to leave the secluded section that is built 
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back into the hill, off the main courtyard. Finally an- 
other caravan came and took them away. But my sus- 
picions were aroused. When the incident was repeated, 
I came to realize I maintained a slave-trading station 
in that sector built back into the hill. I protested to 
Natsir. He threatened me with the law, Whosoever 
stealeth a man or is found in possession of him shall 
be put to death/ As an innkeeper, I had been in posses- 
sion of kidnapped slaves/* 

^Natsir was a fine one to threaten someone else with 
that law!'* Deborah cried. 

**I would not believe everything I was told!" Necho 
interposed. "Dekron twists it around to make himself 
sound truly victimized. But the Philistines I have seen 
are too prone to fit into any evil purpose that a Canaan- 
ite may conjure up for gain. They are wanderers who 
worship their plows, sickles, swords, and pruning hooks. 
'Get me, give me' is their religion. They don't care 
whose skin smarts! Remember that smith at Jericho, 
the one who agreed to make slave shackles for Natsir? 
He was a Philistine!" 

That isn't fair!" Deborah flared, "To judge people 
that way! Dekron may be quite unlike the smith in 
Jericho. Because they are both Philistines, does that 
mean they have to be alike? Are all Egyptians alike?" 

**No," Necho admitted, "Not all of them deal in 
horses, or drive chariots, or travel from one land to an- 
other, as I do. For that matter," he added with a grin, 
^not a! Israelite girls are outspoken, or quick to take 
on another's cause, or skilled in the throwing of a 
stone!" 



, Dekron had turned to Merzah now^/'if you 
would alow m to go on with you, I would not be a 
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burden to you. I have money IB a bag tied to the inside 
of my cloak. I know how to make pottery. All I want 
is a chance to get away from Natsir and his slave trad- 
ing." 

Merzah was obviously moved. "Defcron, we are God- 
fearing people; we worship the God who brought the 
tribes of Israel out of Egypt. We were all slaves there, 
and God delivered us. Would you be willing to enter 
into a covenant witnessed before Mm?** 

"I remember the vow the man of God at Tubah had 
me take once/* Deborah murmured. Stepping forward 
as if someone had suddenly asked her to assume com- 
mand, she said, 'That stone beside you is an altar, 
Dekron. It stands there before the God of the desert, 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob." She turned to 
her brother. "Bring me a cup of water, Boaz.^ Silently 
the boy complied. Deborah poured the water on the 
altar stone. "Put your hands on the altar, Dekron. The 
God of the desert saw this water pour. He sees your 
hands now. Repeat, *I vow before the God of the desert 
to be loyal, tradif ul, and just/ " 

Dekron, as though in a trance, repeated the vow. 
There was a long silence. Necho was the first to re- 
cover his voice. "By what authority do you conduct 
such an impromptu high-court proceeding?** the Egyp- 
tian asked the girl. 

"By the authority of God/* the girl said simply. 

Merzah spoke quietly to Necho. T[t is safe to leave 
the innkeeper with us now/ 9 

"Yes, I see that it is." A half-smile came to Necho's 
lips as he looked at Deborah. "There would be a curse 
to breaking that vow. Even I believe it!" 

He went to get his horses, which were grazing, on, 
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the hillside. The chariot had been hidden some dis- 
tance back, when the trail became too rough for 
wheels. "If I find Jabin's representative sufficiently re- 
covered to talk business at Jericho tomorrow/* he 
grinned, "I will make him pay for all the trouble he 
has caused you, Lappidoth. And you too, Deborah. I 
wiU drive a hard bargain. A record price is about to 
be asked for horses from Egypt in the land of Canaan!'" 

It was hard to bid Necho goodby. But they were too 
weary to talk much about missing him as they made 
camp that night. Before the small sons of Merzah could 
finish the bread and raisins their mother gave them, 
they fell, one after another, into an exhausted sleep. 
Soon sleep claimed the older ones also. 

"What are you gathering those stones for, Father?" 
one of the boys asked, the next morning, as they made 
preparations for their final day of travel. 

"My children, we are in Abraham's land. Wherever 
he pitched his tent he worshiped God." At once small 
hands began to help. "Two more stones, Boaz. Just one 
more, Ethan* Joel has one. That makes twelve." 

"Which is like Gilgal at the river," Deborah observed 
as she handed out bread to the children. 

"It is meant to be, Deborah.'* Her father called them 
closer. "Let us each draw near and place a small por- 
tion of his food on the altar of God," he said. "As each 
places his offering he shall say, "To the Lord, the God 
over aU, our God/ " 

Merzah went first, followed by Judith, Deborah, 
then Lappidoth. The boys came next, in order of their 
age. Joel had to borrow a piece of bread, for he had 
already eaten the one Deborah had given him. Dekron 
alone hung back. 
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"I have done too many dungs that were not loyal, 
truthful, or just" His eyes were filled with misery. **I 
am unfit." 

Merzah told him gently, "God's altar is open to all 
willing hearts, Dekron. He is pleased when a man puts 
away the evil of his doings and seeks the good. He is 
ever ready to grant a second chance." 

With a trembling hand and what appeared to be a 
supreme effort, Dekron placed a piece of the loaf on 
the altar, not looking at anyone, Deborah felt tears 
stinging her eyelids. 

Her father prayed: "O Lord, thou needest no fire on 
the altar, but dost see this sacrifice that represents the 
gratitude of our hearts. Help us as thou didst Abraham 
and Moses and Jacob. Bless us with crops in the fields 
and water in the spring and flocks on the hillside. Make 
our hearts wide as thy altar to include all men. O God, 
hear us!" 

As they traveled that day they talked of many 
things: of wheat in the fields, vineyards, olive orchards, 
houses to live in, real ovens to bake the bread, plows 
with iron points, and iron sickles to cut the wheat. 
Boaz in particular was fascinated by this wondrous 
new metal, iron, and he found Dekron knew all about 
the mysteries of it. 

"The demand for iron is growing all the time," 
Dekron told the boy, in answer to his endless ques- 
tioning. 'There is more gold in it now. It is my opinion 
that the people with iron are going to rule the land 
from Egypt to the Hittite country." 

"Where did you learn so much about iron, Dekron?" 
asked Boaz. "I thought you said you were a maker of 
pottery." 
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"It was my grandfather who once lived in 

Crete that I to malce pottery,** Dekron in- 

formed the boy, "My father was an ironworker. He 
to be a smith in the land of die Hittites. He 
lived with them in the north for two years. It was there 
that he met my mother, a beautiful Hittite woman, 
and from her people he learned the iron trade.** 

"I want to be an ironworker,**" Boaz announced. 

**Yott are an Israelite, not a Philistine or a Hittite,* 
his father reminded him, ^Besides, smiths have to do 
with war!** 

"War and fanning," Dekron amended. "Smiths make 
hundreds of things to help us do our work. Not only 
iron points for plows, but hoes and axes and all kinds 
of things for the home." 

"Will the good day ever come when they will forget 
to make chariots, spears, and swords?" Judith cried. 

The day has not come yet/' Lappidoth reminded 
them grimly. *The Canaanite leader Jabin is evidently 
amassing more and more chariots in the north. Why 
else would he be ordering additional horses from 
Egypt? As long as instruments of war are being made 
from iron, we dare not shut our eyes to it. We cannot 
stand around tooting a shepherd's horn or playing a 
harp to tickle our ears, while someone comes up to us 
and rams a two-edged sword in our belly as Ehud did 
to Eglon, king of Moab." 

Conversation became difficult because the road had 
narrowed to a mere donkey trail. Its roughness was 
hard on sandals, now almost ragged, and Joel com- 
plained of the old hurting in his toe and had to be 
carried for a time. The pause for the midday meal re- 
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freshed them, however, and with yet another rest later 
in the af temoon they managed to keep a fairly steady 
pace. 

Finally Lappidoth told them they were nearing their 
destination, "One more hill/* he encouraged, "and we 
will be on Uncle Arnon's land. Two more hills, and we 
can see his house. Three more Mis, and we shall be 
in his house." 

Footsteps quickened with the goal so near, and the 
three hills were soon covered, But a disappointment 
was in store for them. When they reached his uncle's 
ample stone house with the stone-enclosed yard, set 
back among the olive trees, Lappidoth was told by a 
grave-faced servant that Arnon was seriously ilL 

A hurried consultation followed. The tenant house 
was empty, according to Beth-Baal, the servant. Lappi- 
doth decided to stay with his uncle that night, while 
the family of Merzah went on to make themselves as 
comfortable as possible in the tenant house. They 
parted sadly because of this new anxiety that had 
come to Lappidoth. 

Looking at the house in which they were to stay was 
welcome diversion. Beds extended around two sides^ 
raised above the hard plaster floor. Boaz stopped to 
turn the handles of a meal grinder that stood in one 
comer. Judith became absorbed with the heavy iron 
pots and pans arranged on the wall. The younger boys 
took one walk around the room and then raced back 
out into the yard to play, Merzah's attention centered 
on a jutting edge of the wall, on which some molten 
images rested. The wall had seemingly been made for 
this very purpose. 
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TDo not look at them so disapprovingly, Father/* 
Deborah smiled. *Terhaps the former tenants were 
Canaanites.** 

^Native gods are often retained as good-luck pieces, 
even by Israelites," Dekron volunteered. 

'This promised land is a strange mixture/* mused 
Merzah as he brushed a hand across his forehead* 
^Canaanite gods, Philistine gods, Babylonian gods, 
Egyptian gods, and the God who delivered us from 
Egypt over the Red Sea and the Jordan.** In a moment 
Ms face was serene again. "Abraham was guided on his 
long, long trip from Ur to Canaan. We too have been 
guided.** 

TFor the first time since we left Tubah, I feel se- 
cure,** Judith confessed. **With a house to live in, I feel 
we have indeed reached the Land of Promised 

Her mother hummed happily as she prepared their 
simple meal that night, and Deborah, helping, was 
glad to hear it For herself, she could not sing, not yet. 
Not until Lappidoth was safe again. Only she knew of 
the new dangers he must confront presently. This 
afternoon he had managed, in a moment aside, to tell 
her that because of information Dekron had given him 
about Natsir and his slave stations, he felt confident 
now of finding his father perhaps on his very next 
trip. 

Deborah, who had hoped there would be no more 
trips for Lappidoth for a time, asked, **Where will this 
next trip take you, Lappidoth?^ 

TBack to Jericho. Then far beyond Jericho," was the 
dread reply that sent the chill of fear through Debo- 
rah's heart. 



THE HIGH PLACE 
AT SHILOH 



WHEN YOUR WEDDING DAY is at hand, you find yourself 
eagerly thinking about tibe future one moment Then 
the very next breath you are remembering the past. 

So it was with Deborah as she sat on the doorstep, 
her needlework forgotten for the moment. How un- 
changing these fields were, and yet what change they 
represented! Three short years ago they had been 
Uncle Arnon's fields. Then, so soon after her arrival 
here, Uncle Arnon had died and the fields were in- 
herited by Lappidoth. After next week both the land 
and the house would belong to Merzah, for Lappidoth 
intended to make them part of his gift to the bride's 
father. What further changes might come, Deborah 
wondered, in the stone house on the hill where she and 
Lappidoth would live after they were married? 

Always the memory of Uncle Amon would be with 
them. To Deborah that was an enriching memory, a 
living voice out of Lappidoth's childhood. When Uncle 
Arnon died, Lappidoth had seemed to find a quieting 
outlet for his grief in telling Deborah about the kind 
of man his uncle had been. 

69 
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"Uncle Amon was so thankful for things!"" Lappidoth 
would repeat, over and over. **Whether the pasture 
was good or drouth-smitten, whether the mildew was 
on the vine or on the grapes in full blood, whether the 
lock demanded much care or little. Even the animals 
sensed kindliness in Uncle Amon's nature/ 7 

Lappidoth poured out more and more memories to 
Deborah. *When he sang to the harp in the field, all 
the sheep ceased eating and came toward him. He 
would laughingly say, The sheep do not realize I can- 
not carry a tune. At least they think I am capable of 
making music/ So unpretentious, so good! If only you 
could have known him!" 

* tf But I have known him!" Deborah reassured Lappi- 
doth. 'Through you! Don't you see?" 

They had made a family tomb out of the quarry on 
Unde Amon's land. On one of its jutting edges lay the 
strange coffin with the features of a man's face en- 
graved at one end, a coffin that Uncle Arnon had once 
bought from a traveling Philistine, because he had 
taken a liking to the man and because the Philistine 
was in need of food for his caravan* The coffin was the 
only merchandise he had to trade. It seemed strange, 
in a way, for so simple a man as Arnon to be buried 
in a coffin so elaborate, and it troubled Lappidoth, but 
Deborah pointed out that it was not really strange, "It 
was because his heart was big enough to include all 
men, even the Philistine who needed help/' she ob- 
served, **that the coffin ever came into Ms possession/* 

Deborah's mind reached back again over these past 
three years since Uncle Arnon died. It was the need to 
continue the search for his father that had pulled 
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Lappidoth out of the paralysis of grief that over- 
whelmed him. There had been many things to put in 
order before he could undertake another journey, and 
Lappidoth had depended heavily on Merzah, putting 
the older man in charge of the land and the flocks. 
With Beth-Baal, Amon's loyal Canaanite servant, to 
help, along with Dekron and Deborah's brothers, 
Lappidoth was able to leave. It had turned out to be 
Ms final journey in quest of his father* 

Could that have been only three short years ago? 
No! They were three terribly long years! Each day that 
Lappidoth was gone had been a month to Deborah. 
Only after Lappidoth's return did she learn the course 
his journey had taken, its outcome, and the dangers 
he had known. 

His account of that journey began with Ms stop at 
the olive grove where he had previously met with the 
ferocious dogs. The strange behavior of the keeper 
there, coupled with information Dekron reported from 
the enslaved men stopping at his inn, prompted Lappi- 
doth to conduct a quiet investigation of the fields be- 
yond the grove. He found that the lead goat of the 
herd grazing there had a white streak in its left horn 
and a slit in its right ear the exact markings of old Zor, 
lead goat of his father's flock. So these were indeed Ms 
father's Nubian goats, wMch. had disappeared at the 
time of Ms father's reported murder. Investigating fur- 
ther, he found a secluded cave that showed signs of 
recent occupancy. 

When Lappidoth confronted the olive grove owner 
with the evidence he had gathered, the man broke 
down and admitted that he too had been used by Nat- 
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sir in the transportation of slaves. The pattern was the 
same as with Dekron: the irst locks left in his care by 
Natsir, as well as the first men he had lodged, had been 
well paid for, and not until later did he realize that 
both men and animals were stolen goods. By that time 
he was unable to pull out of his unwitting partnership 
in the traffic of slaves, for the Canaanite Natsir 
threatened him with the old law, ^Whosoever stealeth 
a man or is found in possession of him, shall be put to 
death/ By this system of blackmail, slaves continued 
to be lodged with him from time to time, The olive 
grove owner remembered well the caravan that had 
brought the Nubian goats; he remembered* distinctly 
its departurenorthbound, not toward Egypt like so 
many of Natsir's caravans. So Lappidoth set out for the 
north. 

The farther Lappidoth went, Natsir's partners be- 
came easier to locate but harder to deal with. Resent- 
ment against the encroachments of the Israelites was 
strong in the rich farming country bordering Esdra- 
elon, and many of the Canaanites there were only too 
ready to enter a partnership in slave traffic if the men 
being enslaved were Israelites, 

It was near the Sea of Chinnereth, where many 
wealthy Canaanites maintained summer homes with 
slaves to wait on them, that Lappidoth's mission came 
to its climax. Among the summer residents he discov- 
ered the emissary of King Jabin whom they had en- 
countered at Jericho on the Egyptian horse-purchasing 
mission, the charioteer felled by Deborah's stone. One 
of the charioteer's hostlers was Hor, the old family ser- 
whom Lappidoth. had thought he recognized at 
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Jericho. This time Lappidoth made sure of the man's 
identity. Biding his time until he could see Hot alone, 
Lappidoth at last learned the truth; the murder story 
was a hoax Hor had been forced to tell under threat 
of death; Hor as well as Lappidoth's father was en- 
slaved to the charioteer, but Hor was the luckier of die 
two, being assigned to the stables and the chariots. 
Micah, Lappidoth's father, together with twenty other 
men, worked the charioteer's fields by day and was 
kept in shackles in a cave by night 

Hor and Lappidoth made plans as secret as they 
were daring. Hor would look for a chance to apprise 
the slaves in the cave of what was about to happen. 
Meanwhile, Lappidoth would locate any ironworkers 
around Chiimereth, for, according to Hor, one of the 
enslaved men was the brother of an ironworker. Lappi- 
doth reasoned that the smith would furnish tools for 
cutting iron shackles when information about his miss- 
ing brother was given to him. He was not wrong in this 
estimate. When the ironworker was told where his 
brother was, he secretly supplied Lappidoth with the 
necessary tools. After an interminable wait in the 
vicinity of Chinnereth, a signal finally came from Hor 
that the moment for action had come. 

Lappidoth's entrance into the grounds of the estate 
was swift and quiet One guard had been bribed in ad- 
vance; the other was overpowered under the combined 
attack of Lappidoth and Hor. In the cave, the men 
were awake, alert, and soundless. After the first one's 
shackles were cut, the freed man assisted Hor and 
Lappidoth in the cutting of the second's, so that the 
work went progressively faster. At last they came to 
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Micah, whom Lappidoth recognized immediately, 
his father was emaciated, bent, and gray. After 
one swift, wordless embrace, father and son turned 
together to free the next man in chains. 

When all the chains were cut, Lappidoth asked the 
men, "How many of you besides my father did Natsir 
steal and sell? ?> 

The whole group answered by stepping closer. 

**My plan is this/* Lappidoth explained swiftly. "For 
those of you who wish to come, there will be a rapid 
Journey toward Jericho. We can escape without imme- 
diate discovery here, for the charioteer has drunk him- 
self into a stupor from which he wiU not soon awaken. 
The overseers are either bribed or bound. On the east- 
ern side of the Jordan, far beyond Jericho, there is an 
olive grove where Natsir will stop sooner or later, for 
he uses it as a station for his caravans. That will be 
our destination. There we shall wait. I have made ade- 
quate arrangements with the keeper. We shall be 
armed, and we shall have the advantage of surprise 
when Natsir comes." 

Deborah shuddered. The climax was not pleasant to 
remember. All had gone according to plan at first, even 
to forcing Natsir to sign freedom papers for each man. 
Then Natsir, in a pretense at restitution, had sent for 
his treasure box. Instead of money for the men he had 
injured, however, he grabbed from the box a short 
sword and attempted to cut his way through the men 
to freedom. It was a gross underestimate of what the 
lash of whip and the bondage of chains can do to 
human beings. The circle closed in on Natsir. Someone 
called on the desert sprites and all the gods and 
demons. Someone else tibrew a tent cloth over Natsir's 
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head. Presently the struggle ceased under the 
cloth, and all was still. 

The men went to claim the goods of the now-owner- 
less caravan. Lappidoth remained to the corpse 
of Natsir: "Your evil doings follow you as vultures fol- 
low the sick ox/' he intoned. "The full cup of desert 
justice is yours/* 

"Hallo!** Deborah sprang to her feet. It was Micah, 
Lappidoth's father, coming down the path, walking 
with a slight limp but no longer needing a cane. Debo- 
rah hurried out to meet him, glad to be shaken out of 
her thoughts of the past, glad for this reminder of the 
good that had come out of the struggles she had been 
remembering this morning. 

a lt is always a pleasure to see you.! 79 she greeted 
Micah warmly. Already her affection for this kindly 
man who was soon to be her father-in-law paralleled 
her love for her own father. Looking at him now, one 
could not regret all the risks Lappidoth had taken. 

"I never believed Lappidoth/* the old man chuckled, 
"when he talked about die good looks, the clear mind, 
the high thoughts of this girl he had met in the desert 
sandstorm. It was Deborah, Deborah, Deborah, aU the 
way home from Jericho. I thought then I listened to an 
infatuated boy whose imagination was overworking. 
Since that time, however, I have come to appreciate 
how truly Lappidoth spoke." 

Deborah felt her cheeks flush, but she could think of 
no reply. Instead she linked her arm around Micah's, 
and they strolled toward the house. 

"My excuse for coming to see you this morning is to 
tell you our neighbor Abijah wants to lend his cart to 
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your father for the trip to Shiloh. But that is an excuse 
only. I really came for the chance to remind myself 
that during my declining years I shall have a daughter- 
in-law so fair to look upon. 9 * He stopped and held her 
at arm's length for a moment. 

*Tm afraid,** Deborah laughed, "if I put in many 
mornings like this, sitting here thinking idle thoughts 
and not getting one bit of work done . . .** 

**ldle thoughts?** Micah repeated. "That is not your 
usual manner of thinking.^ 

1 got started thinking about all the things that have 
happened since we came to this land, IVe even been 
thinking about Natsir, of all people!** 

Micah's wrinkled face clouded. "Whenever you 
think of Natsir, always remember that he is out of our 
lives forever, child.** 

Deborah nodded. "He belongs to the past, thanks be 
to God! But when I think of him, sometimes I cannot 
help thinking of other Natsirs who are still liying, 
wicked people causing the same horrible evil, andoh, 
Micah, there is much yet to be done in the world!" 

The old man sighed. "You have the mind that sees 
and the heart that responds. Life is not easy for such 
people. The Lord be with you, my child. 99 

Shortly after Micah had made his way back up the 
path, Judith returned with the morning's goafs-milk. 
She too brought news of Abijah's offer of his oxen and 
cart, for she had seen Bithiah, Abijah's wife, at the 
spring. 

"It is a roomy cart. It is large enough to carry all of 
us, I think, and the chest besides!** Judith walked over 
to take a measurement of the chest that contained 
Deborah's wedding garments: the beautiful sandals, 
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the tunic made from the dyed goods from Tyre 3 the 
richly embroidered headbands one for home wear, 
one for travel, and one for the great occasion when 
they would appear before the priest at ShMoh. **We can 
put a mat over the lid and use it for a bed for Joel 
when he gets tired. 3 * 

They talked of other details of the trip as they did 
the morning housewprk. There was so much to talk 
about, this last week together! 

T[ can't help feeling sorry for Rebelah," Deborah 
said suddenly. 

**Sorry for RebekahF* Judith echoed, puzzled. 

Deborah nodded. **Going to Isaac sight unseen as 
she did. Imagine walking right into his tent with her 
head veiled, never having had the chance even to get 
a good look at him before. And think how, poor Isaac 
must have felt, not knowing ahead of time what he was 
getting!" 

Judith frowned. "If he hadn't liked her, he could 
have said, *Oh, no, not you!* * she reminded her daugh- 
ter. '"Remember too that Abraham's old servant had 
seen Rebekah and knew quite well the kind of girl she 
was. And there were ten camel loads of gifts and 
clothes/' 

"Lappidoth did not have to have ten camel loads of 
anything for me to love him!" Deborah's eyes grew 
dreamy. "He had only a broken-legged donkey that he'd 
just put out of its misery, as far as I knew then. But I 
loved him then, and I love him now, and all the riches 
in the world wouldn't ever have made the slightest 
difference to either of us!" 

"Perhaps not, but you forget that yours and Lappi- 
doth's situation is most unusual,'* Judith remonstrated. 
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"Most girls are glad enough for the betrothal their 
parents arrange. And as for Rebekah, she and Isaac 
got along very well, becoming acquainted and loving 
each other after their marriage. I do not know why 
one would expect it to be otherwise!** 

TPeople love each other for different reasons and in 
different ways, don't they?" Deborah mused. 

"Love has lots of ways and lots of tests, if that is 
what you mean, 7 * Judith agreed, sitting down to mend 
a hole Joel had torn in his tunic. "Sometimes the fields 
are seared and the springs dry up, the grapes are mil- 
dewed, the flocks die of disease or are slaughtered by 
lions from the Jordan Jungle. War takes your lover 
away to fight, and he may come back without an arm 
or leg, or he may be killed/' 

Deborah stared at the iron pot she was scrubbing, 
forgetting to move her hands. < That is a test I am not 
sure I could meet. It would be as awful as seeing 
Lappidoth go back to Jericho that time." 

"One meets what one has to meet," Judith said in a 
firm voice. She took a deep breath. "Sometimes I think 
the big tests, though, are easier than the little ones* 
It's the trifling things that gnaw scolding, faultfinding, 
getting angry about nothing, letting the children wan- 
der around like neglected waifs!" 

Deborah swished the water around the pan with 
sudden vigor. "Oh, Mother, I do so want to be the best 
wife that ever lived!** she cried. 

^'Besf is like trying to catch your shadow in the 
morning sun, my child/* Judith smiled her slow smile. 
**What one thinks best now may seem very inferior ten 
or twenty years from BOW. If, however, one can hold 
*best* bef ore hear as the days and weeks and months and 
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years pass, there is no telling how wonderful her mar- 
riage may become." 

"I shall try to hold "best* before me, Mother," Deb- 
orah promised softly, "always.* 

"Always," Deborah repeated to herself as they stood 
before the altar in Shiloh a week later and heard the 
aged priest of the house of Ithamar say: "You are ap- 
pearing before the Lord today. Will you kneel for the 
blessing of the God of our fathers.** As she and LappI- 
doth knelt, all the details of the day faded away, 
though they had seemed so important at the time: 
freshening tip after the jolting oxcart ride to Shiloh, 
making arrangements for the use of the temple, secur- 
ing the lamb without blemish for the sacrifice, appear- 
ing at the holy place at the appointed hour, telling 
their names to the judge and recorder standing behind 
the tall, boxKke desk, their declaration of marriage, the 
property arrangements, the witnesses, the oaths. Now 
they were at the opposite side of the room, where the 
sacred ark was, facing the priest. He was praying: 
**Bless this man and woman. Make their house strong 
in Israel, daily remembering the commandments of 
God to do them. . . . Arise.'" 

Feasting followed. First, the priest plunged his 
three-pronged fork into the boiling pot, muttering 
quiet words no one could quite understand. He drew 
out a portion of the front shoulder and greeted it with 
a smile. 

**I think he was asking God for a good, tender piece,** 
Deborah overheard Ethan whispering to Boaz. 

a Shr Boaz returned. "Priests are supposed to claim 
only what God wishes to give them/* 
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**God didn't give him the gold coin/" Ethan whis- 
pered back. "Lappidoth. did." 

"As soon as the bride and groom have their portion, 
I will get you some of the meat/" Judith was quietly 
diverting the boys' talk. **It is not every day we eat a 
lamb from the flock!" 

After everyone had offered kind and friendly words 
to the newlyweds, the families set out for home, Boaz 
proudly riding Lappidoth's donkey, which was a team- 
mate of the donkey Micah rode. The other boys rode 
with their parents in the oxcart Abijah had lent. Lappi- 
doth and Deborah stayed in Shiloh. According to a 
plan made weeks ago when their Egyptian friend had 
last visited them, Necho would appear to take the 
newlyweds home in his chariot. 

Necho arrived. **We will give your neighbors some- 
thing to talk about," he said gaily as he helped Debo- 
rah into the small chariot. They took off in a burst of 
speed. Deborah clung to the chariot's side, thankful 
for Lappidoth's strong arm around her, steadying her 
against the rush of wind and the jolt of the speeding 
vehicle. 

"You had better place an order with me for some 
horses from Egypt before I leave this time!'* Necho 
called out to Lappidoth above the clatter of the nimble 
hoofs. 

"More and more horses are coming into our land all 
the time," Lappidoth admitted, T)ut the wealthy Ca- 
naanites own them. Horses eat too much for small 
farmers. 

Necho reined the horses around a rocky promontory 
with careless skill. "If your people want to survive here, 
you will have to have horses and chariots, iron spears 
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and swords!" he warned. "Your neighbors* 
the rich wheatgrowers around Esdraelon, are buying 
more and more horses, and the Philistines and Hittites 
make deals with them constantly for iron goods chari- 
ots, spears, swords, and plow points. You and youi 
neighbors would do well to think that over! 8 * 

Deborah, stealing a look at Lappidoth, saw a marie 
of worry on her husband's fine forehead > and a cME of 
fear shot through her. Presently, however, fear was 
pushed into the background, for they were in sight of 
home. 

AH the neighbors had gathered in their feast-day 
clothes and were milling about the yard to witness the 
dramatic arrival of the newlyweds. Necho drove the 
horses through the gate at a dangerous speed and then 
drew taut rein. A cheer went up as Deborah and 
Lappidoth stepped down from the chariot, which had 
skidded to a stop before the house in a cloud of dust. 
One black horse reared, but quieted at a command 
from Necho. 

"Horses! Never before have I seen horses!" 

THow big they are!" 

"They look dangerous!** 

"The driver is from Egypt They say he is a friend of 
Lappidoth/* 

"Lappidoth knows the world. 9 * 

"Lappidoth has been everywhere/* 

"Lappidoth is afraid of nothing.'' 

So the talk went. Deborah smiled happily, glad to 
see Necho's sense of drama satisfied, full of pride that 
her husband's talents were recognized so widely. 

Music and dancing followed with ample supplies of 
food and wine, and feats of skill to entertain lie bride 
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and groom. All the neighbors wished them long life 
and many children. Abijah wanted to know if the oxen 
had behaved. He lingered to expound at some length 
on neighborBness. ^Alone, a person can do little. Help- 
ing each other, neighbors can do much. I, for example, 
helped your uncle Amon build the stone house in 
which you two will live. He, in turn, would give me 
water from that fine spring by the house when my 
well went dry." 

^Continue to come to our spring for water when you 
need it, Abijah," Lappidoth offered. When the man 
merged back into the crowd, Lappidoth whispered to 
his bride, his eyes twinkling, "Abijah did not lend his 
oxen for nothing. However, there is enough water in 
our spring, and to spare/" 

Beth-Baal voiced a question that seemed to reflect 
the curiosity of many Canaanites. "Why did you go to 
Shiloh to be married?** he wanted to know. 

"Because the ark is at Shiloh," Lappidoth answered. 

"When Nadab and Ephrath were married, they sim- 
ply declared it to be so by common agreement" Beth- 
Baal shrugged. 'They did not go anywhere at all, or 
put anything in any box anywhere. And in three years 
they have been blessed with three healthy sons." 

*We did not put anything in any box either, Beth- 
Baal/* Deborah tried to explain. "The ark is not that 
kind of box. It has a deep religious meaning for us 
who worship God. The ark was carried by our fore- 
fathers when Moses guided them through the wilder- 
ness and when he received the Ten Commandments, 
Wherever the ark is, God is/* 

Tisn't God also worshiped on the high place at 
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Ramah?** Beth-Baal persisted. "Ramah is so 
nearer than Shiloh." 

u Do you remember where my Uncle Amcra left the 
sealed Jar that contained his wll and money?" Lappi- 
dotfa asked the old servant* 

Beth-Baal nodded. "Of course I remember. He left 
it with the priest at the temple at ShiloL We went to- 
gether to have the priest open it after my master died.** 

**Why didn't my uncle leave his will at RamahF* 

"Someone might have stolen it! Thieves respected 
the priest at SMloh and feared a curse would be on 
them should they steal . . . Oh, now I think I under- 
stand! Now I see why you went to be married at 
Shilohr 

a l shall never cease to marvel at your wisdom, my 
husbandr Deborah said softly as she and Lappidoth 
watched Beth-Baal rejoin the merrymakers. a You even 
understand the minds of Canaanites and Egyptians 
and Philistines!" 

Lappidoth reveled in her admiration. 

Slowly Deborah added, "If more Israelites come to 
understand the Canaanites, we may yet all live to- 
gether in peace." 

But at that Lappidoth's face grew stern, and he 
shook his head. **While the Canaanites sit tight-fisted 
on their great estates of the best land," he retorted, 
""and hold the Israelites off in the barren hills? While 
King Jabin gathers chariots and the weapons of war 
and fighting men about him on the plains of Esdra- 
elon? No! That I understand, but I cannot live at peace 
with it!' y 
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MOTHER, Bithiah wants you.** 

Deborah paused in dressing the baby to look at 
Serah, her four-year-old daughter. "1$ Bithiah here 
now? Wasn't it tomorrow she was to come help with 
the wash? Well, never mind. Ill ask Bithiah. Perhaps 
she can't come tomorrow." Deborah laid the baby in 
the wooden cradle suspended from the great beams in 
the ceiling, and set it to rocking gently. "Will you take 
care of Yahidah, Serah? If she cries, you may push 
the cradle just a little, so it will keep rocking." 

Serah nodded importantly and stood beside the 
cradle, watching it closely. Deborah went to the outer 
room, where the wife of Abijah waited. 

Their neighbor was excited. "A terrible argument 
is going on at the well," Bithiah reported. "Hoglah 
and Mahlah are about to come to blows!'* 

"What a shame!" said Deborah. *1 thought the quar- 
rel between those two families was settled, and they 
were friends again." In fact, it had been Lappidoth 
who judged the dispute between Hoglahs husband 
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and Mahlah's father. One claimed the other 
a row of stones that had been an ancient 
thus getting land that did not rightly to him. 

Long-time residents agreed that the stones indeed 
been moved. Lappidoth, the peacemaker, had spoken 
gravely of all the confusion these days when more and 
more Israelites were moving down from the hills, 
Someone could have moved the boundary by mistake, 
and it was not important who did it The main thing 
was to agree on where it should be now. So Hoglah* $ 
ather, a Canaanite, did not lose face, the stones were 
placed where they belonged, and all was wel again 
between the families, 

'This is not about the boundary/* BitMah explained, 
*lmt a broken water jug. If it is not settled quickly, the 
old bitterness will be stirred up again. That is why I 
have come to you."* 

"But what could I do, BitMahF asked Deborah. Tft 
is not for me to say what is right and what is wrong/* 

**They will listen to you, if only you'll go. And please 
do go!" the wife of Abijah pleaded, "I will stay with 
the children.** 

"Still, why me?** Deborah wondered. But she threw 
a shawl around her shoulders and set out for the well, 
not having any idea what she was going to say or do 
when she came upon the women. She had not gone far 
when she heard the racketing. Voices rose in shrfH 
scolding, their talk so rapid Deborah could not make 
out the words. When Hoglah and Mahlah saw her com- 
ing, they stopped shouting violently at each other and 
turned to shout violently at Deborah, each wanting to 
tell her side of the quarrel. 
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Deborah waited for a pause, when they both ran out 
of breath at the same time, and then said, "I am sorry, 
but I have not been able to hear either of you." 

For a moment they subsided, and then Hoglah burst 
out, "My water jug is beyond mending, and she 
should" 

But at that point Mahlah broke in. Deborah waited 
again for them to run out of breath; then she repeated 
quietly, *I didn't hear for the shouting. It seems a 
water jug is broken. Hoglah, would you want to tell 
me about it first, and wiU you agree to keep quiet then 
while Mahlah gives her side?" 

"Very well/" said Hoglah. "Mahlah was carrying 
water in one of my jugs, and she dropped and broke 
It. She should give me another jug in its place, but she 
will not, and if she doesn't, I shall go to her house and 
break her jugs, that she may know what a loss" 

"I see." Deborah raised her hand to hush Hoglah's 
rising voice. "What have you to say, Mahlah?" 

The jug slipped!" Mahlah half sobbed. "It was an 
accident. Besides, I was carrying water for her, to help 
her wash her clothes. She didn't tell you that, and if 
she thinks she will set foot in my house, when I was 
only doing her a favor" 

"Favor! I was going to do part of your wash with 
mine. Was it any favor to help me carry the water? 
Was it any favor to break my largest and best jug?" 

"It was a favor," declared Mahlah. She turned to 
Deborah. TBogJah never has her work done on time," 
she explained. "I thought to help her, and I gave the 
excuse that I needed some clothes of mine washed to 
save her feelings. I didn't, really. I always do my own 
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washing, and I do it on time. You ask my 

husband, 9 * 

"This/* smiled Deborah, *is I see no 

to speak to husbands about** 

**I will need to speak to mine about a new Jar, w 

Hoglah said bitterly, a and he will no doubt 
Mahlah should know what that means. So I 
a jar of hers/* 

**Just you dare " 

"Now that/" Deborah put in, *wifl not mend any- 
thing, as I see. And if the jar cannot be mended, as 
you say, it is time someone considered how it can be 
replaced.** 

"Not by mer lared Mahlah. *1 haven't enough jars 
for my own use. Do you think I'd let her have** 

"So you haven't a spare jar for replacement,* 9 Debo- 
rah replied to Mahlah. "However, Hoglah's jug is 
broken.** 

"It was not my fault,** retorted Mahlah* *I was only 
trying to help her/* 

"Nevertheless/' Deborah said quickly, before Hog- 
lah could speak, "it was from your hand that it fell. 
Do you not regret that?'* 

"I do, but-" 

"Then wouldn't you welcome some way of showing 
it?" asked Deborah. 

After a moment's silence, Mahlah replied, Tf I knew 
of some way that was fair!** 

**Dekron, the pottery maker, has no wife/* Deborah 
reminded them. "He hires his clothes washed and his 
loaves baked. Why could not the two of you arrange to 
do enough of Dekron's washing and baking to pay for 
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a new water jug? Hoglah would have a new jug, Mah- 
lah a free heart, and you could be friends again/* 

Neither of them said anything for a time. Then Hog- 
lah said, **I would not mind adding some clothes of 
Defcron's, when I am washing anyway/ 7 

Mahlah answered, "I have a metal sheet for baking 
that is larger than I need. I could put on some extra 
loaves for Deferon." 

"Go see Defcron now, and tell him I sent you/* sug- 
gested Deborah. "See what he says." 

They turned away toward the potter's house, and 
after a few steps shyly linked arms. Deborah caught a 
fragment of talk *. . . if he likes my loaves, maybe hell 
let me continue baking for him for one of those beau- 
tiful vases that I've always wanted. . . ? 

Deborah smiled. Not only was their trouble over, 
but they were thinking of bettering their households. 
That was good. She turned back to her own home. If 
the baby was still asleep, she must start her own bak- 
ing, to have fresh loaves and fig cakes, the special kind 
Lappidoth liked, when he returned tomorrow. 

By nightfall the baking was done, and the women's 
quarrel was all but forgotten until Micah, on his eve- 
ning walk, stopped in to see Deborah. 

"I hear you have become a judge among the women," 
he said, after they had greeted each other. 

"Oh, thatl" Deborah laughed. She was changing the 
baby to a heavier garment for sleeping; when she was 
finished, she wrapped a blanket around the infant and 
carried her out into the courtyard where they could all 
enjoy the cool of the evening together. "A small quar- 
rel can sound like a large dispute after a few retell- 
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ings,"* she added as they seated themselves. ^Besides, 
who ever heard of a woman judge? 1 * 

Further talk was cut off by a child's squeal a 
flurry of movement Serah> playing in an inner 
had heard her grandfather's voice and dashed into the 
courtyard. Perched on his knee, she looked at ex- 
pectantly, her small lips curving in a haH-smile. 

Micah frowned, felt among the folds of his tunic, 
pretended to find nothing. Serah giggled. This was a 
game they always played. Finally, after a great show 
of searching, her grandfather drew forth a sinaH 
wooden doll. Serah gasped with delight. It was an ex- 
quisite figurine, features of a face carved delicately 
at one end, tiny feet at the other. 

"Where did you get it?" she breathed* rocking the 
doU back and forth in her arms with the same gentle 
motion her mother was using to get the baby to sleep. 

*I made it," Micah informed the child. **Whittling 
is a good thing for a man whose legs will no longer 
cany him far. One of these days I shall have some- 
thing to go with the doll, but it is not finished yet/* 

"A cradle?** Serah asked, her brown eyes wide. 

"It is a surprise/* Micah told her with great impor- 
tance. 

Serah scooted down and ran into the house, reap- 
pearing presently with scraps of bright-colored cloth. 
When she became absorbed with dressing and re-dress- 
ing her new doll, Micah picked up the thread of his 
conversation with Deborah. 

"You say, who ever heard of a woman judge? The 
people between Ramah and Bethel have heard of a 
woman judge." 
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The people around here?" Deborah laughed again. 
a Come, now! Just because I kept two women from 
fighting over a broken jug*' 

"From what I heard, you handled the affair with 
wisdom/* Micah said. 

**Wisdom? I just used common sense on an everyday 
matter." 

That," nodded Micah, cc is the meaning of wisdom, 
I think" 

T[ fear you have always thought me to be a re- 
markable personaDeborah spoke fondly because I 
am LappidotHs wife." 

T[ think rather that Lappidoth is blessed above other 
men/* Micah retorted, M to have a wife with eyes that 
see and a heart that knows the right. I have said that 
for many years. Now other people are learning the 
same. You will see." 

Deborah smiled affectionately at Lappidoths father, 
but she shook her head. 

Men of the neighborhood sometimes came to Lappi- 
doth with their quarrels, partly because he knew well 
the laws of the land, but more because they trusted his 
sense of right. He was prosperous, he had traveled 
widely, and he had a way of explaining things that 
made the quarreling ones see the fairness of his opin- 
ion. Often he talked over cases with Deborah. But that 
she herself should receive requests for judgment . . . 

However, in the weeks that followed, her father-in- 
law's prediction began gradually to come true. More 
and more requests came for her to decide some issue 
that arose* Women would stop under the palm tree on 
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the way to the well and to "What is 

right?" 

Hanniefs little son had Aitah's 

into a thorn bush and torn Ms tunic. WeE, Aitah's 
one had first called the other a fatted calf. 

Rachel had borrowed meal and not it. 

So they came, in larger and larger numbers. 

Frequently Deborah was troubled. While most of 
the matters brought to her were small household af- 
fairs, occasionally there was a more serious cause. Such 
she talked over with Lappidoth if she could. However, 
he was away frequently to look after the development 
of their other lands, and Deborah had to do the best 
she could without his help. 

Lappidoth was on such a trip when, one morning 
early, two men came to the house. Deborah knew 
them, Ashbel and Naaman. Both seemed excited. They 
asked for Lappidoth. 

"My husband has gone to the vineyard on the Ramah 
road," Deborah told them, "and will not return until 
tomorrow night" 

"So I told your Ashbel snapped at Naaman. 

"And as I told you,** Naaman snapped back, Tet us 
then present our case to Deborah/* 

"Well, speak! 9 growled AshbeL *1 told you I agreed." 

"Oh!" gasped Deborah. "Can it not await Lappi- 
doths return?" 

"It cannot," Ashbel answered. "My ox lies with a 
broken leg. It will be dead before Lappidoth returns." 

"The ox had no business in my field," Naaman be* 
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t " protested Deborah, Tbut I must tend the 
baby," She thought surely that would stop them. 

Naaman said promptly, **We shall go to Abijah's 
house and send BitMah to look after the baby.** 

**We shall then meet you at the palm tree, so the 
baby will not be wakened,** Ashbel added, 

They stalked off toward Abijah's house before Debo- 
rah could offer any more objections. She turned back 
into the room with a small chill of panic in the hollow 
of her throat. To judge between men! And for the 
value of an oxl 

She had never given a decision lightly when all that 
was at stake was a measure of meal. Compared to an 
ox Then she had a thought that brought her head 
up. She had judged in the matter of the sons of Aitah 
and Harmiel. Surely those boys were more precious 
than all the oxen Ashbel and Naaman would ever own! 

Deborah drew a fresh tunic from the clothes chest 
and made sure that heif hair was smoothly arranged 
under the headband. When Bithiah arrived, she set out 
for the pain tree, walking quietly, erectly hoping no 
one would guess her inner uncertainty. 

"You say," she began, speaking to Ashbel, "your ox 
has a broken leg?" 

Ashbel explained, "Naaman is digging a pit, which 
is not covered. The beast wandered too near" 

"He was eating my grass again!" Naaman declared 
hotly. 

Deborah raised her hand. That we shall hear in due 
time. Go on, Ashbel." 

"The ox fefl in and broke his leg," Ashbel finished. 
"It will have to be killed. Naaman should pay me for it. 
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Is it not the kw that if a man digs a pit and does not 
cover it, and an ox falls in, he shal give its price in 
money to the owner?*' 

"That is the law/* agreed Deborah, "or at least part 
of it. What have you to say, Naaman?" 

That ox has annoyed me for days!" burst out 
Naaman. Time after time it has come to graze in my 
grain field. I asked Ashbel to keep it out of there/* 

"And when he didn't, you dug a pit to trap itf* 

"No!" protested Naaman. "I am digging a weli That 
is what the pit is for." 

"Why is it not covered when you are not digging?* 
asked Deborah. 

"My land has no trees, and I could ill afford at this 
time to buy poles with which to cover it. Besides/* he 
added, "it is not near any house or pasture, and I 
warned all my neighbors to keep children and animals 
away. I warned Ashbel, too.** 

"The ox escaped from the stable yard during the 
night," declared Ashbel. "I cannot be blamed for that 
The law is still on my side. You should have had the 
pit covered." 

Deborah knew the man was partly right, but he 
needn ? t look so pleased with himself about it! She 
pondered. 

Finally she said, "You have stated the kw, AshbeL 
Naaman should pay you for the ox or give you a sound 
ox in its place." 

"You mean I must give him one of my oxen?" cried 
Naaman. He beat his head with his fists. "I should 
never have proposed we trust a woman judge" 

"Do not rend your clothes yet," Deborah advised 
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drily. **The disabled ox Is yours to kill and you may use 
the meat and hide." 

Naaman began, "How can I afford ?> 

"Also,** interrupted Deborah, **there Is the matter of 
damages for the oxs grazing in Naamarfs field, which 
has not been settled." 

**Now, here!** shouted Ashbel 

*TThere is another law, Ashbel," ^Deborah went on. 
*Tf a neighbor's animals wander and enter another's 
ields and destroy the crop, the owner of the animals 
must pay." You were warned to keep your ox out of 
Naaman's grain.* 

Ashbel could only sputter. 

"So," concluded Deborah, "if you want to be fair, 
when you accept Naaman's ox I think you should give 
him a score of stout poles to cover his well while he is 
digging, new poles he may use in building after the 
well is finished. You have trees on your land, and it 
will cost you nothing but some labor. So much you owe 
Naarnan for not keeping your ox where it belonged 
and for the grain it has eaten.* 

Around them rose a low chorus of approving com- 
ments. Deborah had been thinking too hard to notice 
before that a crowd had gathered by the palm tree to 
watch this unheard-of judging by a woman. She waited 
a moment. 

"If either of you thinks he has not been dealt with 
justly," she said then, "I can only tell you to wait until 
Lappidoth returns tomorrow evening. But by that time 
the ox will be dead and its meat unfit to use." 

Naaman muttered, "I am satisfied.'* 

Ashbel growled, looking at the crowd, "This sounds 
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to me like a new law you have made up, but I to 
be fair." 

Only when they had gone their ways did 
realize how her heart was pounding. 

The next evening Lappidoth was home again. After 
the meal had been eaten and the children put to bed, 
he and Deborah went to sit and tali in the courtyard. 

1 wish you had been here yesterday,** she sighed. 

Lappidoth circled her with his arms and drew her 
back against Mm. "I am gkd to know my wife 
me when I am away/' he chuckled. 

She leaned her head against his shoulder. **Y0u knew 
that before,* she retorted, "or at least you have been 
told enough times! I think it would have been better 
if you had judged between Ashbel and Naaman." 

"I do not think so/' returned Lappidoth, *I should 
have found it hard to be fair to old Ashbel. That Ca- 
naanite thinks too well of himself, and in my opinion 
he took up the worship of God only because it helps 
him in doing business with his neighbors/* 

"That may be/ 7 admitted Deborah, "just as some Is- 
raelites have turned to Baal worship so they can in- 
dulge in gluttony or immorality^ 

"There r said Lappidoth. **You can always see both 
sides of a question/' 

"Nevertheless, you should have been the judge. They 
took me only because they could not get you." 

"They took you because you judge we!/* Lappidoth 
differed with her. "You have showed that in judging 
among the women. If you gave them foolish rulings, 
would they continue to come to you? The men, too, 
know they can trust you to decide what is right and 
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fair. More and more of them will be coming to you 
now/* 

* tf Oh, do you think so?" Deborah was dismayed. "I 
am always frightened when my opinion is asked!" 

*Do you remember the sandstorm and those first 
days we knew one another?** Lappidoth asked her 
softly. 

"How could I ever forget?" Deborah whispered. 

*I was not going to tell you about my father, and 
what I knew of the slave trade. But you saidhow 
beautiful you were as you spoke! I can see you yet 
If we are truly the children of God, is not justice the 
concern of us all?*" 

"Well, isn't it?" Then Deborah took a deep breath. 
"I will always believe that. Which, I suppose, is why 
I cannot refuse people if they come/' 

Later in the evening Joel came with important news. 
*Boaz is home from Jericho. We are having a family 
feast tomorrow to honor him/* 

"Is he home to stay?" Deborah asked her youngest 
brother, now a tall lad and an excellent herdsman, ac- 
cording to their father, whose flocks he had learned to 
tend. 

Joel nodded. "He plans to set up his own smithy. 
Mother and father are also inviting some of the neigh- 
bors to help celebrate." 

When, the next evening, Deborah and Lappidoth 
arrived with their small daughters, they found Ethan, 
Enos, and Joel, all young men now, gathered round 
their elder brother, flexing arms and comparing muscle. 
Boaz was brown and brawny. 
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"Your work in the iron stops at Jericho 
agreed with you/" Lappidoth commented. 

"He says tie Philistines did not abuse him, 9 * 
declared, "which is something to be thankful forT 

"They held no feasts for me such as this/* 
Boaz, *l>ut I obeyed their orders and managed to sur- 
vive. Actually it is a Canaanite who runs the part of 
the shop where I worked, but of course IK takes his 
orders from the Philistine owner*** 

"I am surprised/* Lappidoth said, after they had 
seated themselves and satisfied their first hunger, "that 
either the Canaanite or the Philistine would alow an 
Israelite to learn the working of iron/* 

"You remember I was introduced to them as Dek- 
ron's apprentice/* Boaz reminded. 

"Which was not a misrepresentation/* Defcron spoke 
up from his place halfway down the long table. "Eveay 
skill taught me by my Hittite uncles I passed on to 
you. All you lacked was equipment and experience." 

"Nevertheless, I know of no other Israelite smiths 
who are not slaves or soon made slaves/* Lappidoth 
observed. 

Boaz said grimly, "If that is a warning I understand 
it. However, it was known that I am your brother-in- 
law, and your dealing with Natsir has not been, forgot- 
ten. Then I was careful to show no interest in the malt- 
ing of weapons. What the Philistines fear is the Israel- 
ites* getting the tools of war." 

"This is not good talk for a feast, 9 * put in Mfcah, 
"Let us think rather of the new business you are going 
to start. Will you be able to get iron to workF* 

"A source of iron has been f ound near Succoth, east 
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of the Jordan," Boaz told him, *such a small mine that 
the Philistines and Canaanites are not yet paying much 
attention to it I hope to buy there" 

From near the foot of the table Abifah spoke up. Ctf l 
hope you are not going to charge Philistine prices. 
Before planting time I had to pay one pirn for the 
sharpening of a plow point, and they wanted a third 
of a shekel for whetting my adze. It cost Naaman a 
pirn, also, for putting an edge on his axe/" 

"AH smiths demand such prices," declared Deborah, 
**because they are controlled by the Philistines. It is 
unfair!" 

'Take heed, Boaz," chuckled LappidotL "When 
your sister says, 'It is unfair/ something is likely to 
happen." 

Boaz laughed, T[ shall make reasonable charges," he 
promised, and the talk soon turned to other matters. 

Boaz set up his smithy at the crossroads on Merzah's 
land, near Dekron's pottery shop. Since it was harvest 
time, he found no end of sickles that needed sharpen- 
ing, and his business thrived from the start. Then, as 
the iron mine at Succoth was developed, he began, in 
the weeks and months that followed, to make plow 
points and axes, adzes and goads and mattocks. For a 
time the Philistines paid him no notice, and he pros- 
pered. 

As Boaz* business expanded, so did Deborah's judge- 
ship. It was as Micah and Lappidoth had predicted; 
people continued to come to her in ever increasing 
numbers. Devout Israelites from distant tribes came, 
for her devotioti to God was well known. But some 
Canaanites came also. Her fairness was part of her 
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fame. If right were on a man's side, they of 
Deborah could always be depended on to find it out 
and rule accordingly. 

So the cases continued to be brought, 
matters and unimportant ones, by both Israelite and 
Canaanite, by both men and women. Sometimes Debo- 
rah was asked how to make better bread or soap, better 
sandals or tunics, how to care for sick lambs or 
children. Once she was called on to dispose of the 
property of a man who had died, leaving no cfailchea 
and no wilL 

More and more, however, she noticed that violent 
quarrels between families were the problem. Many of 
diem had started with flare-ups between childrenu 
These were more serious than Aitah's son calling Har- 
mieFs son a fatted calf. 
"This land should be in our field!** 
"It is our land. We were here first" 
"God promised all the land to our people.* 
"Baal is mightier than God! My father said so.^ 
Presently it would come to blows among the young 
ones, and then to high wordssometimes blows too 
between the parents, and friendly settlement was fre- 
quently almost impossible. 

"It is so childish I sometimes want to laugh/* Debo- 
rah told Lappidoth, "and yet I cannot be amused. It 
is always Canaanite against Israelite, and these chil- 
dren are but a mirror of their parents* feelings. These 
quarrels seem to me a sign that strife between the 
elders is deepening." 

Lappidoth observed, "You are wise to see where the 
conflict truly lies." 
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**Wise?** Deborah repeated. 'Who among us is really 
wise? We are wise enough to see the rainy season com- 
ing, but why it comes we know not; we know the 
grapes are ripe when they become purple, but where 
does the purple come from? Our wisdom reaches just 
so far. Who is wise enough to change black hate to 
love and good will?" 

They sat in silence for a time* **You should have 
heard a man of God preaching at Shiloh the other 
day/* Lappidoth said. **He was shouting against Baal 
worship, against ease, against luxury, against city life 
and fine possessions. By the looks of his cameFs-hair 
tunic, he was also opposed to washing.** 

**Was he in favor of anything at all?" Deborah 
asked. 

THe had only one answer for all problems: 'Back 
to your tents, O Israel!*" 

TThat is no answer/* Deborah shook her head. "We 
cannot go back to our desert days.** 

'Turning backward never solves anything,** Lap- 
pidoth agreed. "One wonders, though, if conditions 
are going to continue to get worse and worse.** 

It appeared they were. Or at least they did. At- 
tuned as she was to the disagreements and struggles 
throughout the region, Deborah could sense the steady 
worsening. 

Canaanites waxed fatter and fatter in the rich val- 
leys. More and more Israelites came to Deborah with 
stories of annoyance, hostility, and violation that had 
forced them from their farms. Livestock had been 
allowed to get into fields and destroy crops. Wells 
had been fouled. The sorry tales multiplied, and no 
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matter tow thoughtfully Deborah a 

settlement, often die settlement was not 

She knew of a number of Israelite 
forced to return to the barren hills, as 

they could by pasturing sheep wherever 
End a bit of grass and water. Those who stayed, es- 
pecially those in the north, knew no peace. From the 
north, too, reports began to come that outright at- 
tacks were being made on Israelites. In the of 
Esdraelon and the valley of Jezreel, a whole village 
might be raided and left without so much as a measure 
of grain. 

Deborah learned of these raids from messengers 
who were sent to her asking if she could not do some- 
thing in the cause of justice. The best she could do 
was appeal to her neighbors to send the stricken vil- 
lages emergency supplies from their own stores. 

One evening Boaz came over to see them. W I need 
counsel/* he greeted. "Should I go and wait for you 
at the palm tree?" 

Everyone laughed. << We reserve the courtyard for 
family troubles,** Lappidoth announced. 

**The children are asleep. Come in," Deborah in- 
vited. "I have been hearing things about the mines 
at Succoth. Are they sufficiently developed now to 
merit the attention of the Philistines? Is that what 
brings you?** 

Boaz nodded. 'Tardy. On my last trip, from which 
I returned yesterday, they refused to sell me any iron 
at all. Not only did I come back empty-handed, but 
I was attacked on a lonely curve of the road after I 
had crossed the river Jordan. They appeared, of course, 
to be robbers.** 
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'Were you hurt?** Deborah cried. "Did they get 
yonr money?** 

**No. Fortunately I carried a sword and was able 
to beat them off. But travel is becoming unsafe. I 
thought you should know that** 

*1 wonder if those poor men from Taanach got back 
with the wheat we sent them/' Deborah mused. f l 
wonder, also, if other people have tried to come for 
judgment and been unable to get here/ 7 

TE am curious about the sword you were wise 
enough to have with you/' Lappidoth put in. "Where 
did you get it?** 

Boaz lowered his voice. "I made it. You are the 
only ones who know. But I have been making a few 
weapons right along, especially recently, as I saw 
conditions worsening. In the lost cave' on our father's 
land some spears and knives are stored. And swords 
are buried under the floor in my storeroom. I want 
you to know this if anything should happen to me.** 

^Nothing is going to happen to you!" Deborah cried, 
protectiveness welling up within her to crowd back 
a dawning, chilling premonition. 

TDo you think the Philistines suspect you of having 
these weapons?'* Lappidoth asked. 

**I don't know," Boaz answered. "All I know is that 
they refused me iron at Succoth." 

**Do you think we shall have to use the weapons?" 
was Deborah's anguished question. "I have always 
clung to the hope we could work out our differences 
peacefully!'' 

"Peacefully!" exclaimed Boaz. "When we are in 
danger at every turn of the road? When the Canaan- 
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lies in the north continue to raid our 

we do not know what day their King Jabin fall 

upon all Israelites with the chariots of war he is 

gathering?** 

Lappidoth said gently, "You see, Deborah, the 
way to stop this is to show the Canaanites we 
shall not lie down helplessly in the path of their 
chariots. You have heard how Barak, of the tribe of 
Issachar, led his kinsmen against the CanaaMtes and 
took back what had been stolen. There have 
no more raids in that vicinity. If all of us stood to- 
gether so, in the name of the Lord, the Canaanites 
might consider peaceful settlement** 

"Is there not some other way?** protested Deborah. 

'There is,** Lappidoth nodded, "and it would be a 
much safer way for Boaz. He could close up his smithy 
and become a herdsman or farmer.** 

"That I refuse to do!" Boaz said stoutly, and 
Deborah knew a fierce pride in him even as fear 
clutched at her. "Ironwork is my trade, and my coun- 
trymen need ironworkers.** 

"If there were more of that spirit among us/* Lap- 
pidoth approved, "there would be fewer of us crying, 
'Back to your tents, O Israel!*** 

"Then you advise his making more weapons out of 
the iron that is in his possession?** Deborah asked. 

"The time may be at hand,** Lappidoth replied, 
"when we shall have to stand against the Canaanites. 
If it is so, God will give us a sign. But in that moment 
our need for weapons will become desperate. There 
is danger for Boaz in providing them. But like other 
children of Merzah, when the cause is just he does 
not seem to stand back because of dangerl** 
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A POUNDING ON THE DOOR wakened Deborah at dawn 
one morning several days later. Opening her eyes to 
the half-light, she knew sudden fear. There was that 
in the pounding . . . Lappidoth was already halfway 
out of the room* Deborah reached for an extra gar- 
ment to throw about her and followed him. 

**Are you hurt?** Lappidoth was helping a man in- 
side. 

It was Dekron. The pottery maker was gasping for 
breath, and his dark face was the gray of old ashes. 
Lappidoth shut and barred the door. 

"Boazr panted Dekron. "They have kidnapped Boaz! 
Bound him and taken him away!" 

**Was he ... wounded? 73 " Deborah asked in terror. 

*1 think not. He walked to the chariot. They were 
not carrying him." 

"Chariot/* said Lappidoth. That means Did you 
recognize any of them?*' 

TFhe Canaanite smith from Jericho who taught Boaz 
the working of iron. I am sure he was one. One other 
spoke, and he sounded like a Philistine/* 
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*Bow many were tfaereF* 

**Four. In two chariots, each drawn by two 
Too many for me Even so, I should have* 

"NoP Lappidoth stopped him. "At that they 

were prepared for attack They might have 
you and Boaz. Which direction did they take? 3 * 

^Southwest** 

**While the tracks are fresh, I can tel 
continued that way or turned.^ Already lappidoth 
was stuffing supplies in a sack. Deborah began to help 
him. "I will ride the donkey/* he went on, **and f d 
better take Boaz* donkey too, for the return trip.* 

Dekron said, **My old donkey is slow, but I am used 
to him. Better for me, I think, than a faster one.** 

"Then you will go too?** Deborah turned gratefully 
to him. 

"Can I do less?** the man returned simply. Tou know 
tow I feel about enslavement, and when it is one of 
the family of Merzah . . .** 

For the first time, Deborah felt herself close to tears. 

"We should not go together,** lappidoth was saying, 
"Load some pottery on your donkey and pretend to 
sell it. That may appear to be excuse enough for you 
to be traveling, though in these times of danger on 
the roads it is not very good. If you lose track of me, 
look for me in Ekron.** 

That is the likely place,'* the pottery maker nodded, 
**since the largest ironworks are there.'* 

"When we meet, do not appear to know me until 
I give you a sign,** warned Lappidoth. ^Success will 
depend on secrecy,** 
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"Let me fetch Ethan/* Deborali put in, "or even all 
my brothers. My father, too." 

**No, 7> said Lappidoth, "too many of us would at- 
tract attention. Remember, Dekron and I have gone 
on this kind of mission before, If we are not back in 
seven days, you may send someone to seek us if you 
wish, although"* 

Dekron interrupted. "Even on my old donkey, I 
shall be back long before seven days. Instead of plan- 
ning to send after us, plan for a celebration of our 
return." 

Deborah understood this quick effort to reassure her, 
but instead she was seized by panic. Yet hysteria was 
not her habit, and hysteria was not worthy of the 
courage of Lappidoth. She remained dry-eyed when 
Lappidoth clasped her in farewell, and while she stood 
in the doorway waving her scarf as long as he was in 
sight 

Then she turned, feeling strangely wooden, to start 
the children's morning meal Assembling their clothes, 
getting them fed and dressed and started on their day, 
were blessed tasks. Only by keeping her hands busy 
did Deborah find tolerable the slow passing of that 
day, and the next, and the next. 

Soon neighbors began coming, to offer help and to 
hear more exactly what had happened. Deborah found 
relief in talk with them, and they bolstered her cour- 
age. Some, however, did not come, and she understood. 
If the families of Lappidoth and Merzah were marked 
by the Canaanites for trouble, those neighbors did not 
want to risk the same danger. 

As if by common consent, no disputes were brougjit 
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to Deborah in this time of waiting. She knew 
meant tliis to be considerate, but she rather wished 
they had come anyway. Judging would have kept her 
mind too busy for dread. 

Her parents urged her to bring the children to their 
house and stay with them, but Deborah insisted on re- 
maining at home. It was as if by clinging to Lappi- 
doth's house she could cling to Lappidoth himself. So 
Judith and Merzah came over to spend the anxious 
days, and her brothers took turns coming at night 

It was on the fourth day that she saw a man on a 
plodding donkey coming up the road in evening dusk, 
and knew her waiting was ended. One man. Deborah 
raced out to meet him, but an awful weight settled 
on her as she ran. Even if they had failed to find Boaz, 
there should be two. 

When she could see that the lone figure was Dekron, 
Deborah's heart turned to ice. 

"Lappidoth?" She realized her voice had not actually 
sounded. But she did not need to speak. Neither did 
Dekron need reply. His agonized look was answer 
enough. 

He lowered himself stiffly from the donkey's back 
before he told her. **We found Boaz shackled in the 
Ekron ironworks. We set him free. The attack came 
as we were escaping. Lappidoth insisted on the rear 
position, to screen us from our pursuers. An arrow 
struck his heart" 

Deborah was conscious only of something eke that 
needed to be said, but it was a long time before she 
could think what it was. 

"Boaz?" she finally managed to whisper. 
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THis donkey was wounded, but he escaped on foot 
toward the Mis. He called to me to lee also. I do not 
know whether he is dead or alive. Lappidoth had taken 
him a sword and a spear. He had those and the food 
yon sent him.** 

The numbness spread through Deborah. She was 
surprised that she was able to turn and see Ethan 
standing there, surprised to hear her own voice say- 
ing, ""Will you please take the message to our parents, 
Ethan, and to MicahF 

To Dekron she said, ^Would it be too much to ask 
one more thing of you, Dekron? I need someone to 
fetch Bithiah, in case the children should waken/* 

TBut where are you going?*' Dekron asked in alarm. 

TTo the palm tree/* Deborah answered quietly. "I 
am going to the palm tree to pray." 

Under the waving fronds of the great tree that had 
cast its shade on an endless succession of people in 
trouble, Deborah sought and found her sanctuary. 
Tears of grief did not have to be held in now. Sobs 
could punctuate the broken words. Words first of 
despair. Then the forlorn thankfulness that while he 
had lived, their lives had been full, and they had known 
a great love. 

Finally, "God, who orders all things/' she whispered 
up toward the vast, starlit sky, "let this evil be stopped. 
As thou art just, let not this terrible oppression of thy 
people go on/' She paused, trembling. "If I must rise 
with my people against their oppressors ... if thou 
wouldst have me act, I pray for a sign that I may 
know.** 

A sign from God. Of that Lappidoth had spoken 
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when they talked with Boaz about making weapons. 
As surely as they were descendants of Moses and of 
Abraham, Deborah knew that a sign would come. 

When the chariot and horses raced up to the home 
of the widow of Lappidoth, and Necho the Egyptian 
stepped down, he was at first only a shoulder for Deb- 
orah to weep on. 

"I was in Gilgal when I heard/* Necho told her. 
This thing will be avenged. I had to tell you that." 

"Avenged?" she repeated unsteadily. 

"The murder of my closest friend shall not go un- 
punished," vowed the Egyptian. "I do not yet know 
exactly how I shall do it, but avenged Lappidoth shall 
be, as fully as the tribe of Issachar was avenged by 
Barak." 

"Barak!" exclaimed Deborah. "Do you know Barak?" 

"I have not met him," Necho replied, "but I know 
what he has done." 

So, too, had Lappidoth known. That Necho, now, 
should speak of him as well was enough for Deborah. 
It was a sign! The sign of which Lappidoth had 
spoken. The sign for which she had prayed. 

Abruptly she asked Necho, "What do you know of 
conditions in the north?" 

Necho looked at her wonderingly. "They are very 
bad," he replied. "I would estimate the number of 
chariots amassed by the Canaanites under Bong Jabin 
to be close to a thousand. I hear rumors that they in- 
tend quite soon to strike against the Israelites, to de- 
stroy them once and for all. I know they have ap- 
pointed a military commander." 

"What is their commande/s name?" 
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"Sisera. He is thought to be an able general" 

"'Could you bring Barak here?" she asked. 

Necho stared at her blankly. 

Deborah hastened to add ? "If the risk is too great** 

"No. No." Necho shook his dark head. ""An Egyptian 
can still get through the Canaanites still want to buy 
horses. But that you should want to see Barak . . ." He 
stopped. 

Deborah said quietly, "Barak is the only leader 
among us, is he not, who might compare with Sisera?" 

Necho smiled faintly. "I had thought myself to de- 
vise some way to avenge Lappidoth. I had not dreamed 
of planning on any such scale as this. I am not sure I 
am willing to be an instrument in involving the widow 
of Lappidoth in such danger." 

"Justice for our people is worth the facing of danger," 
Deborah returned, "or so Lappidoth thought." 

"Do you think Lappidoth would want this?" 

"I do " 

Necho drew a deep breath. "I see why people call 
you prophetess. I see why they bring their troubles 
to you to judge. Yes, I will go to Barak. I will bring 
him back with me if he will come." 

If Boaz had not returned home meanwhile, the wait 
for Barak would have been interminable. But Boaz 
did come home. "As if returned from the dead!" Judith 
sobbed. He had made his way secretly by roundabout 
ways, subsisting on berries and roots when his food 
gave out, but he had not been overtaken. His home- 
coming had to be kept secret, however- they dared 
not let his presence be known, for fear the kidnappers 
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would come back. But within the circle of the family 
there was some comfort after the crashing news of 
Lappidoths death. 

There could be no hiding the arrival of Barak. Two 
chariots drove up to the stone house one hot summer 
morning, just when Deborah had decided, in despair, 
that Necho must have met with some accident or that 
Barak must have refused to come. Excited neighbors 
followed the chariots in a cluster. 

"Look at the ironwork!" they marveled, examining 
the well-made iron-girt wheels as the vehicles, gleam- 
ing with ochre and black paint, came to a stop. 

"And the leather harness with the iron rings!" 

"How smooth the horses* collars are, and how deeply 
padded!" 

Deborah, with little Serah clinging to her skirts, 
made her way through the gathering crowd, hearing 
their comments with but half her mind. They fell back 
when they saw her, respectfully, awkwardly, for there 
was not a heart that had not been wrenched by her 
loss. 

There was no mistaking who the stranger was, a 
hulking lion of a man with traces of gray in his hair. 

"Welcome to the house of Lappidoth," said Deborah. 

"The peace of God be upon this house/' he returned 
formally, in a voice as deep as his chest. He moved 
with great force, which somehow seemed fitting to his 
seamed, flint-hard face. Yet, when they were inside 
and seated, Deborah noted the penetrating intelligence 
of the eyes. 

By the time Deborah had done the duties of hos- 
pitality and dispatched Serah and Yahidah in the care 
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of Bithiah, Necho had cared for the torses and got 
rid of the neighbors by promising them chariot rides 
as soon as the horses were rested. 

Deborah came without further delay to the discus- 
sion of the future of Israel "Do you agree with Necho 
that King Jabin may order a general attack on the 
Israelites at any time?" she asked Barak. 

The big warrior nodded. "His first move will be to 
cut off Zebulun, Naphtali, and Issachar from the tribes 
to the south. Once that is done, he will have little 
trouble to slay or enslave us all.** 

"How many men from the north could be brought 
against him?" Deborah inquired. 

"A few thousand, such as they are," grunted Barak. 

"Why do you say that? 7 * 

"We have a few chariots, some short swords, dag- 
gers, knives, bows and arrows, ox goads. Nothing, com- 
pared to the arms of the Canaanites. We have no 
training or organization. But what we really lack," 
Barak finished his blunt analysis, "is the will to fight" 

"Will to fight!" echoed Deborah. "Do the children of 
Israel care nothing for the Promised Land?" 

"Is it so different here?" Barak retorted. "You know 
how many find it easy to settle down, acquire as much 
wealth as they can, turn toward the worship of the 
Baalim, and hope everyone will forget they are Israel- 
ites because they have forgotten it themselves!" 

"I know," sighed Deborah. "It is not so different 
here, though our land is poorer and we are farther 
from a real Canaanite stronghold. But," she cried, "how 
can we forget the tortuous road our fathers trod that 
we might live in the Promised Land? Why can't we see 
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that God's hand, which led us through the Red Sea 

and out of the wilderness, and before the walls of 

Jericho, is here, now, to lead usF* 

Barak spoke in awe. "That is what we need said to 

us! All Israel should hear that! Then would we rise 

in the might of the Lord and strike off our fetters of 

fear!" 

"You mean," faltered Deborah, "that I~* 

"Why do you think I came here?" Barak returned 

roughly. "If you will rouse the people out of their 

dullness, I will try to make of them a fighting host." 
"Do you mean you are willing to lead our army?'* 
"If you go too. Only on that condition/" 
Deborah said slowly, "If Sisera wins, he will be a 

famous man. If you win, you will share the honor and 

glory with a woman." 
Barak made a small gesture, as one might brush 

away a fly, "If I sought honor and glory, would I dare 

lead a collection of unarmed herdsmen and farmers 

against a trained host?" 

Deborah saw then that this rough, blunt warrior 

was truly a great man. "No," she whispered, "you dare 

in the name of the Lord. And so do II" 
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FOR THE LORD GOD 
OF ISRAEL 



FOR YOUR HOMES and your faith!** 

"For your children and their future!** 

TFor justice and for freedom!" 

"For the one and only God!" 

Deborah had called out the ringing words so many 
different times in so many different places to so many 
different people in so many different ways, she thought 
she was beyond speech noweven almost beyond 
movement, the way she ached when she turned. Yet 
she could not lie still in the small tent. 

Too exhausted to sleep, she kept going over in her 
mind where on the mountain each tribe was camped, 
how much food and equipment each possessed, how 
great the endurance of each might be if the battle be- 
came prolonged. Barak's kinsmen of Issachar, she was 
sure, would fight to the last man. The Benjaminites, 
too, would not give up easily; they faced being cut off 
from their homes if the tide turned against Israel. As 
for the tribes of Ephraim, Zebulun, and Napthali, each 
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had its leaders, and all were roused to a consciousness 
of God ? s call. 

Deborah sighed and turned restlessly on her hard 
pallet. If only as much could be said of some others 
she had talked to recently as Necho drove her about 
the land. Among the clans of Reuben there had been 
great searchings of heart, but the searchings had re- 
vealed no warriors. The Gileadites, also, were too safe 
and satisfied beyond the Jordan to risk involvement. 
Their excuses were polite but they were excuses. The 
men of Dan abode with their ships, and the descend- 
ants of Asher remained self-satisfied on the seacoast, 
apparently pleased with Baal worship, or at least anx- 
ious to please the local gods who had blessed them, 
they thought, with this prosperity. 

The Kenites, however, had received Deborah warmly 
when Necho took her there, though they were at peace 
with the house of Jabin and could not send soldiers. 
But Jael, the wife of Heber, had not been able to do 
enough for Deborah the night she had stopped with 
them, and this feminine companionship after so many 
weeks of traveling was like balm to her soul The Ken- 
ite woman's interest in her cause, too, was remarkable. 

"How men can sit at home and do nothing in the 
face of such injustice/* Jael fumed, "is more than I 
can seel If I were a man' 7 

"If you were a man, and an Israelite," laughed Deb- 
orah, "my task would be much simpler." 

This seemed to be a good omen. The western part of 
the tribe of Manasseh had decided to come after that, 
even if their eastern kinsmen preferred to remain with 
Gad and Reuben. Only last night they had arrived, 
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after Deborah had ceased to hope for them, and all 
the others had been cheered by this latest reinforce- 
ment 

The battle might break at any time. Necho, seeing 
this, had bade her good-by yesterday evening. <tf As 
Lappidoth's friend, I have done all I could/" he said. 
**As an Egyptian, I must go now." She could see him 
yet, whipping his tired horses, disappearing into the 
night. 

No wonder sleep was impossible! 

Again Deborah went over in her mind their relative 
positions. The Canaanites, with their formidable char- 
iots, had advanced to the river Kishon, which this time 
of year was but a trickle, and they filled the Esdraelon 
plain as far back as Taanach and Meggido. No one 
could guess how and when they planned to strike. 

A distant rumbling reached Deborahs ears. She sat 
up. Were the chariots coming now, suddenly, in the 
night? The rumble came again, and then she knew it 
was thunder. Stabs of light followed shortly. The hot 
night became oppressively hotter. 

Rain! What would it do to the ill-equipped army 
of Israel? They hadn't enough tents to keep their sup- 
plies dry, let alone the men themselves! Heavy drops 
spattered onto her small tent. The thunder rose in a 
crashing uproar, and the rain was suddenly a deluge. 
The tent shuddered before the wind, and leaks started 
a steady dripping. 

Hours seemed to go by. Then, through the noise of 
the storm, she heard the clank of metal and the sound 
of footsteps. Deborah's first thought was of attack, but 
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then she realized that whoever was approaching was 
making no attempt to do so quietly. 

She rose and went to the tent opening. "Who is it?* 

"Barak." The familiar growl was welcome. 

He stooped to enter the tent and straightened, his 
bulk a vague shadow in the darkness, and seemed to 
shake himself. 

"This cursed rain!" he grated. "It will defeat us be- 
fore we ever have a chance to face the Canaardtes. n 

Deborah cast about for some source of encourage- 
ment. "Perhaps the rain will delay the Canaanites in 
their attack," she ventured, "and give us a chance to 
get better prepared." 

"Prepared!" Barak snorted. "How can an army with 
no weapons get prepared? Oh, I have appointed cap- 
tains, true, and we have practiced battle formations 
as best we could in the little valley* But our only hope 
lay within us, our belief in the cause for which we 
fight. Just when you have that roused to the highest 
pitch, this rain comes to quench it!" 

"You think," Deborah said bleakly, feeling a damp 
chill across her shoulders, "their enthusiasm will not 
last out the rain?" 

"How can their inner fires burn hot when their outer 
fires are quenched, and they are drenched and cold 
and hungry?" Barak demanded. 

"Then," Deborah said, "why not launch the battle 
at once?" 

"Today? Sisera will not move against us today. Not 
in this rain." 

Deborah said taudy, "Why not move against Sisera?" 

"But But" She could almost hear the big man 
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flunking. Finally he said, "We amassed to defend our- 
selves against the attack of the Canaanites! We are not 
prepared to attack them? 9 

Slowly Deborah said, "Perhaps it is my woman's lack 
of understanding, but I do not perceive much differ- 
ence, after the first few minutes, between a host that 
attacks and a host that defends. All are fighting. And 
if you wait until Sisera chooses the time, you may 
find our men defeated by the waiting, without those 
fires of which we spoke." 

After a long moment Barak replied, "It is madness. 
Perhaps just mad enough that it would work. Will you 
come and call up the men? Then I will take them down 
the hills to the edge of the plain, so that we shall be 
ready by the time there is good light." 

*1 will come at once," Deborah answered, forgetting 
her exhaustion, the rawness of her throat, the feeling 
she could never move again. "God be with you!" 

"God have mercy on us all!" Barak growled grimly 
as he lifted the tent flap and stepped outside. 

Deborah dressed rapidly and then made her way 
through the darkness and the streaming rain toward 
the clusters of men huddled miserably in such shelter 
as they could find. How many of them would live to 
see the sun shine again, she wondered, and shivered 
under her damp cloak. 

She herself might be one of those to die, for she 
knew the Canaanites had marked her for death. They 
believed that if she were killed, dismay would shatter 
the Israelite host. 

All of it seemed unreal, more unreal than a dream. 
She, Deborah, wife of Lappidoth, did not feel like a 
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key figure in a great straggle. With thought of Lap- 
pidoth, the uneasiness within her quieted. For herself, 
death held no terrors. She bowed her head. 

Then she raised her eyes and stepped into the first 
section of the camp. "The hour is at hand!" she called 
out sharply. "Rise!" The lightning flashed on her face, 
and the thunder rolled as if to echo her voice. "The 
voice of God speaks from Sinai!*" she shouted. 

Startled exclamations went up from the men. She 
saw them leap up, clutching their puny weapons. 
Another flash of lightning showed them standing, pale 
faces turned in awe toward her, as if toward a spirit 

"For God! For the Promised Land! Strike!" she cried. 

Abruptly a man's voice roared out, "Strike! For the 
Lord God of Israel!" And then the rest took it up in a 
swelling chorus, and the storm rumbled fiercely above. 

By the time Deborah reached the next group, they 
had already heard and were roused. Their voices rose 
in instant response to her own. The word spread. In 
only a little while she was surrounded by a sea of yell- 
ing, savage men. The storm howled down the moun- 
tain, and bursts of thunder punctuated the bellowed 
orders of the captains. 

Then they were marching away, and Deborah could 
see dimly in the growing gray light the battle forma- 
tions taking ragged shape. She followed at a little dis- 
tance, dreading to see, yet unable to stay behind. 

As it turned out, there was little she could see. 
Stretches of rain-swept plain, rivulets of water spread- 
ing across. Running, yelling men. Horses rearing and 
lunging in front of the chariots. A curtain of rain closed 
the scene from view. 
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*O God, be with them!" Deborah sobbed. 

Her next glimpse was of fallen horses, thrashing 
hooves. Men grabbed at the chariots and pushed and 
lifted. Some of the chariots overturned. 

Then suddenly she knew. Mud! The soft ground of 
the fields and roads was soaked by the torrential rain. 
The heavy iron chariots sank into it to the axles and 
would not budge. The blessed mud! 

Above the booming thunder the clang and whack 
of wood and metal reached Deborah's ears. 

She shuddered. She saw flashing swords that rose 
above the men's heads dark with a stain she knew was 
blood; then the rain washed them clean and they 
plunged again. 

After a time she did not know how long she could 
see the river Kishon. Deborah stared in amazement. A 
trickle yesterday, it was now a raging, tearing, tossing 
brown flood. Running figures of men went toward it, 
nevertheless, pursuers and pursued. Some plunged in! 
Those were armored figures, Canaanites. None of them 
that waded in came out For a moment Deborah cov- 
ered her face with her hands. 

She began to get a wider and wider view of the bat- 
tle, and she realized the reason was the lifting of the 
clouds. The skies had spent their fury and were clear- 
ing. But the growing brightness revealed more and 
more of a scene of awful slaughter. Deborah could look 
no more. She turned and made her way slowly back 
up the mountain. 

The sun of late afternoon smiled warmly on the little 
black tent on the mountainside, Deborah busied her- 
self spreading her clothes and blankets to dry and tried 
not to think of what else that sun was shining on. The 
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light had begun to fade when she saw two men ap- 
proaching. 

They were young men, of the tribe of Benjamin, she 
thought, and they came directly to her. "Our lord 
Barak sent us," one said. 

"He has gone in pursuit of Sisera/* explained the 
other, "who, it seems, escaped in the confusion. Barak 
says we are not safe as long as Sisera is at large. That 
is why Barak has gone after him, and why he sent us 
to you. Our home is near yours.** 

*Tfou fought bravely!" Deborah told them* 

"We have defeated them," the young man said in 
simple pride. "Their terrible chariots only trapped 
them on the wet ground." 

Deborah murmured, "It is as if the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera." 

"Do you wish to set out for home?" the other young 
man asked. "We are to escort you, if you do." 

Deborah smiled at the Benjaminite youths, glad to 
have her concern brought back to small, immediate 
things. "You will miss your shares of the spoils,** she 
said. "If you will only help me find my brothers, Boaz 
and Ethan, you may go your ways. I shall always be 
grateful." She did not voice her fear that Boaz or Ethan 
might have been killed in today's battle. 

^tVe will help you find your brothers," was the an- 
swer, "but Barak arranged for our captain to gather 
our shares of the loot." 

The young fellow grinned as he spoke, but Deborah 
took no notice. Warriors always seized their rewards 
from the conquered, and the Canaanites had known 
this when they took up arms against the Israelites. If 
the Canaanites had triumphed, the looting would have 
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been a terrible thing. Baal worsMpers were not a tem- 
perate people. 

With the aid of the two Benjaminites, Deborah 
worked her way around the headwaters of the swollen 
Kishon, looking always for Boaz and Ethan. Not until 
the third day, when she reached Taanach, did she 
find them. Boaz and Ethan had found each other the 
day before, and together were starting in search of her. 
They had a horse and chariot Ethan had captured, 
laden with the spoils of war. Boaz indicated the swords 
and spears and armor that he had captured. "I shall 
not be without metal to work when I reopen my 
smithy!" he exulted. 

"Can't we get some treasure for you, Deborah?*" 
Ethan asked. "There are beautiful embroidered dyed 
stuffs everywhere around that the men have taken. 
Any of them would give you anything they had." 

Deborah smiled fondly at her brother. "We might 
take some bright cloth to Serah and Yahidah," she said, 
"if you wish. But I want nothing for myself. All I want 
is to get back to my children, and to home." 

Boaz patted her awkwardly on the shoulder. "This is 
a wonderful thing you have done, Deborah. Except for 
you, the Israelites might have been destroyed. Every- 
one is marveling that a woman could do this. It must 
have been very difficult for you." 

"It does not matter. If I find the girls are all right 
and not feeling I neglected them . . ." 

"Serah and Yahidah ought to be proud," muttered 
Ethan. 

*1 hope they will be," Deborah sighed, "when they 
are old enough to understand that I did this in the 
cause for which their father gave his life. For now, I 
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am sure our parents have given them love without 
stinting, as they gave us when we were little, and no 
doubt Micah has often held them on his knee.** 

The three of them were silent for a little while. 

Finally Boaz said, "Why don't we start for home right 
now? After all, the folks there may not even have 
heard of the victory." 

"I must find out one thing more before I am free to 
leave," Deborah said. "I must find out what happened 
to Sisera. Barak says only if he has been taken can we 
consider the conflict truly over." 

She did not have long to wait. That evening Barak 
arrived in Taanach, having heard that Deborah was 
there, and sought her out without delay. 

"Sisera," he said, "is no more." 

"The stars in their courses fought against Sisera!" 
Deborah repeated thankfully. "Now may the land rest 
from war!" 

After a moment Barak asked, "Do you want to know 
how Sisera was killed?" 

"I have had enough of killing," she replied, Tnit, 
yes, I need to know." 

"You remember Jael?" 

"The wife of Heber the Kenite? Of course," said 
Deborah. "She was greatly drawn to the cause of the 
Lord. What of Jael?" 

"I pursued Sisera far to the south through the hills, 
among the tent people, the herdsmen," Barak told her. 
"The second day, at evening, I came to the tent of 
Heber. Jael came out to meet me. Turn aside, my lord/ 
she said, 'and I will show you the man you seek/ " 

"Sisera was hiding in the tent of Heber and Jael?" 
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**He had come there," nodded Barak. "Jael let him 
in. She even gave him milk to drink and a rug to sleep 
on, for he was near exhaustion. But when he fell asleep, 
she took a tent peg and a mallet and drove the peg 
through his head into the ground," 

Deborah could only gasp: "She believed in the cause 
of God even more than I knew/ 7 

**She struck the final blow!" Barak agreed. "Remem- 
ber, you told me once I would have to share any honor 
and glory with a woman. Now it is two women." 

**But we said then/* Deborah reminded him, "what 
is even more true: the honor and the glory belong to 
God" 

At that moment Ethan joined them. *I wish you 
would come, Deborah, and you too, my lord. There is 
a lutist among the men around that campfire yonder, 
and he is making a song you should hear/' 

They walked across to die fire and stood at the edge 
of the circle of lounging men. A young Ephraimite was 
striking his lute and singing, pausing frequently while 
he searched for words and tune. When he saw the visi- 
tors, he stopped and began again for their benefit: 

Hear, O kings; give ear, O princes; 
to the Lord I will sing, 
I will make melody to the Lord, 
the God of Israel. 

. . . the earth trembled, 

and the heavens dropped, 

yea, the clouds dropped water. 
The mountains quaked before the Lord, 

yon Sinai before the Lord, the God of Israel. 
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. . . caravans ceased 

and travelers kept to the byways. 
The peasantry ceased in Israel, they ceased 

until you arose, Deborah,, 

arose as a mother in Israel. . . , 
My heart goes out to the commanders of Israel 

who offered themselves wittingly among the 
people. 

Bless the Lord. 

Tell of it, you who ride on tawny asses, 

you who sit on rich carpets 

and you who walk by the way. 
To the sound of musicians at the watering places, 

there they repeat the triumphs of the Lord, 

the triumphs of his peasantry in Israel. 

Awake, awake, Deborah! 

Awake, awake, utter a song! 
Arise, Barak, lead away your captives, 

O son of Abinoam, 
Then down marched the remnant of the noble; 

the people of the Lord marched down for him 
against the mighty. . . . 

So perish all thine enemies, O Lord! 
But thy friends be like the sun as he rises in 
his might.* 

* Judges 5:3-31. From the Revised Standard Version of tie Bible, 
copyrighted 1946 and 1952. 
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